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This book is intended to supply the double want of a 
new edition of my Handbook of Phonetics and of a concise 
introduction to phonetics, with especial reference to English 
and the four foreign languages most studied in this country 
— French, Qerman, Latin, and Greek. 

The Handbook of Phonetics was published in 1877 — ^at 
a time when the study of phonetics was confined to a few 
isolated specialists in different countries. Since then 
phonetics has made no progress in this country — has, indeed, 
rather gone back^ — but has greatly developed on the Con- 
tinent, where an extensive phonetic literature has sprung 
up in the last few years, especially in Germany — a literature 
which becomes more and more indigestible every year. 

Under these circumstances, aggravated by my own want 
of access to speakers of foreign languages, I find it impos- 
sible at present to comply with the demand for a new edition 
of the Handbook, Even the compromise I now offer has 
not been undertaken without hesitation. Knowing the 
unsatisfactory results of 'paper phonetics' — getting up 
phonetics by reading the statements of others and attempt- 
ing to harmonise their conflicting views — I have been 

^ Witnesi its total exolnfion from the Modem Langoage Tripos at 
Cftmfaridge. 
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obliged to exercise great caution in dealing with the latest 
phonetic literature. 

It must not therefore be assumed that because I do not 
adopt a new view, I therefore reject it — it merely means 
that I have not had an opportunity of testing it by personal 
hearing. 

So also by the retention of the main features of Bell's 
* Visible Speech ' terminology and notation — with the few 
modifications set forth in my Soiund-Notation (Phil. Soc. 
Trans. 1 8 80-1) — I by no n^eans pledge myself to rigid con- 
servatism. But I feel convinced that the path of progress 
lies through the Visible Speech analysis, and that the first 
duty of the very few who have a practical command of it is 
to do what they can to spread the knowledge of it. 

Leaving theory and controversy and the details of less 
fftmiliar languages to a future new edition of the Handhook^ 
I have tried to make the present Primer as concise, definite, 
and practical as possible, rigorously excluding all details 
that are not directly useful to the beginner. 

The only sound basis of theoretical phonetics is a practical 
mastery of a limited number of sounds. Some beginners 
start with an elaborate study of the physiology of the vocal 
organs — moving, perhaps, heaven and earth to get hold of 
a real glottis, or going in for the anatomy of the muscles of 
the tongue — so that by the time they come to real phonetic 
work they have no energy left. 

Next to the power of forming sounds correctly and easily, 
and recognising them by ear, the most important requisite 
for the practical phonetician is facility in handling phonetic 
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notation. Those who are inclined to gmmhle at the sup- 
posed difficulty of the 'Organic' (revised Visible Speech) 
notation here employed, may rest assured that such an 
alphabet can be learnt ten times over in the time it takes to 
get even a rudimentary knowledge of phonetics. The cor- 
responding ' Narrow Romic ' notation has been added only 
for the convenience of those who are debarred from the use 
of the Organic symbols. I have, on the other hand, made 
a more extensive use of the less accurate ' Broad Romic ' 
notation, because this really supplies a want — which will 
some day perhaps be better supplied by a rationally con- 
structed system of shorthand. 

To make the book more generally useful, I have given 
some account of varieties of English and German pronuncia- 
tion. The phonetic texts wiU afford opportunities of practical 
training in pronunciation. I will not apologise for the errors 
and imperfections of which I have- no doubt thereby been 
guilty, except by saying that they are inevitable. 

"Want of space has obliged me to state my views of Latin 
and Greek pronunciation in a purely dogmatic form. The 
pronunciations given are those I habitually employ myself. 
As I consider it quite hopeless to attempt to restore the in- 
tonation of any dead language, I have simply put stress- 
marks for the Latin and Greek tones. My greatest difficulty 
has been with final m in Latin. As I feel convinced that 
Seelman's * implosive-plosive voiced dorsal reduced n with 
simultaneous loose lip-closure,' could not possibly have existed 
as an independent sound in Latin or any other language, I 
have been obliged to return to my own theory {Phil, Soc, 
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Free, 1882-4, 3^)9 although it is not snpported by any 
definite statements of the Roman phoneticians. But it gives 
a workable pronnnciation, in harmony with the development 
of the language and the stmctore of its verse. 

As regards the objects and utility of phonetics, I will quote 
the beginning of the Fre&ce to the Handbook : ' The import- 
ance of phonetics as the indispensable foundation of all study 
of language — ^whether that study be purely theoretical, or 
practical as well — ^is now generally admitted. Without a 
knowledge of the laws of sound-change, scientific philology — 
whether comparative or historical — ^is impossible, and ^thout 
phonetics their study degenerates into a mere mechanical 
enumeration of letter-changes. And now that philologists 
are directing their attention more and more to the study of 
living dialects and savage languages, many of which have to 
be written down for the first time, the absolute necessiiy of 
a thorough practical as well as a theoretical mastery of 
phonetics becomes more and more evident . . . Again, if our 
present wretched system of studying modem languages is 
ever to be reformed, it must be on the basis of a preliminary 
training in general phonetics, which would at the same time 
lay the foundation of a thorough practical study of the pro- 
nunciation and elocution of our own language — subjects 
which are totally ignored in our present scheme of education/ 

HENRY SWEET. 
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a practical point of view it is the art of producing 
speech-sounds and recognizing them by ear. 

2. It describes the actions and positions of the vocal 
organs — throat, tongue, lips, etc. — by which speech- 
sounds are produced, and classifies sounds according to 
their organic formation. This is the organic side of 
phonetics. The acoustic study of speech-sounds classi- 
fies them according to their likeness to the ear, and 
explains how the acoustic effect of each sound is the 
necessary result of its organic formation. 

3. We see then that the word 'sound' has two mean- 
ings. When we talk of the sound * we mean (i) the shape 
of the throat and the position of the tongue by which it 
is produced, and (a) the hiss which is the result of sending 
the breath through the passage thus formed. 

4. It is indispensable for the practical phonetician to 
cultivate both the organic and the acoustic sense: he 
must learn both to recognize each sound by ear, and to 

B 
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reeog^nize the corresponding organic position by the 
mnscnlar sensations which aocompanj it. 

5. We cany ont these processes every day of our lives 
in ordinary conversation. AU therefore that the pho- 
netician has to do in the case of &miliar sounds is to 
develope this anconscioos organic and acoustic sense 
into a conscious and analytic sense. In acquiring 
unfamiliar sounds he has, on the other hand, to begin 
at the beginning. Before attempting to imitate the 
mechanism of a foreign sound, he must familiarize 
himself with its acoustic effect by careful and patient 
listening, so that the acoustic impression may correct 
and control his attempts to hit on the exact position for 
producing the sound. It is evident that the more exact 
his practical knowledge of the organic positions is, the 
more easy it will be for him both to find out the right 
position, and to fix it when once found. Again, the 
more familiar a sound is, the easier it is to gain insight 
into its mechanism. Hence the more careful our study 
of the familiar sounds of our own language, the easier 
it will be for us to acquire unfamiliar ones. 

Emancipation from Spelling. 

e. The first step is, to emancipate ourselves from the 
influence of our traditional spelling. Every one realizes 
that ritCy write, ri^ht, wrigkt all express exactly the same 
sound, and that ow in how-window and to make a bow 
expresses two distinct sounds ; but many have a difiiculty 
in realizing that father and farther, savour and save her 
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have exactly the same sound in educated Southern 
English speech. 



Differences of Pronunciation. 

7. Learn not only to recognize and tolerate differ- 
ences of pronunciation, but to expect them. Remember 
that pronunciation is incessantly changing, and that 
differences of pronunciation between the older and. the 
younger generation are not only possibley but inevit- 
able. 

8. Remember that bnrnrr riintn only in tht^ in 



dividual, and that such a phrase as 'standard English 
pronunciation' expresses only an abstraction. Reflect 
that it is absurd to set up a standard of how English 
people ou^At to speak, before we know how they actually 
do speak — a knowledge which is still in its infancy, 
and can only be gained by careful observation of the 
speech of individuals, the only absolutely reliable ob- 
servations being those made by a trained individual on 
himself. 

9. Avoid, therefore, all dogmatism and hasty gene- 
ralisations : be cautious in asserting that ' everybody 
speaks in such a way/ or that ' no educated man pro- 
nounces so.' Do not appeal to the authority of an 
imaginary « correct ' or « carefal ' speaker. 

10. Confine yourself to plain statements of facts. 
If people tell you that spelling reform is * a pestilent 
heresy,' or that your London, Edinburgh or Dublin 
pronunciation is ' abominable,' do not argue with them. 

B 2 
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Isolation. 

IL Learn to pronounce every sound apart from its 
context. If you want to find out your natural pro- 
nunciation of any sound, utter it in some femiliar sen- 
tence, several times over ; then try to pronounce it 
separately without altering it in the slightest degree. 
Then test your command of it by pronouncing it in 
unfemiliar combinations, transposing for instance Ung 
into ngih So also pronounce hear in hear them exactly 
as in hear it — that is, with a consonantal r instead of a 
mere voice-murmur. If it is a vowel, learn to lengthen 
or shorten, and to emphasize it without modifying it 
in any way. Thus, learn to lengthen the vowel in lit 
without making lit into leat. Again, lengthen both 
vowels in pity^ and observe the difference between them. 
Isolate and lengthen the first elements of the diph- 
thongs in high and how^ and observe the difference (if 
any) between them. 

Analysis. 

12. The next stage is, to learn to analyze the forma- 
tion of these familiar sounds. This analysis must be 
practical. Theoretical knowledge is not enough. It is, 
for instance, no use being able to explain the difference 
between a breath consonant such as /, and the corre- 
sponding voice consonant «?, unless we are able to feel 
the difference. Again, it is not enough to hear the 
difference : we must have a sense of the difference of 
articulation. Let the beginner learn to isolate and 
lengthen such a breath consonant 2& f va JAfe-^ffy and 

.V, 
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the corresponding voice consonant v YQ. Jiv^^-^ 'OV, He 
will soon find that while f is articulated in one place 
only — being the result of the friction of the outgoing air 
between the lower lip and upper teeth — v is articulated 
in two places — between lip and teeth, and in the throat. 
If he presses his first two fingers on iJie larynx or 'Adam's 
apple/ he will feel the vibration which produces the 
efiect of voice in «?, but not in /. If in pronouncing v 
he removes the lip from the teeth, he will hear the un- 
modified voice-murmur. If he does the same with/, he 
will hear the unmodified breath in the form of a scarcely 
audible sigh. He can then reverse these processes. If he 
breathes in the ordinary way, and brings the lower lip 
and the upper teeth together, he will produce an/; if 
he makes a voice-murmur, as in err^ and brings lip and 
teeth together, he will produce a v. Let him do the 
same with other familiar pairs, such as % and z^ hard and 
soft th in thin and then^ till he feels the distinction, and 
has it thoroughly Under command, 

13. The great test of this command is the power of 
forming unfamiliar voiced sounds from familiar breath 
sounds, and vice- versa. Repeat t?, f several times in 
succession, and then try to carry out a similar change 
with V ; the result will be a sound which is essentially 
the Welsh II in Llangollen, Carry out the same process 
withT, «, «*, and ng in king, 

14. Having thus mastered i jie fundamen tal distinction 

fffbrf**^^ IHhl lluil'M, llli' iKj^ilillll imillf ll INI Id f(l(l i1i(- 

movements of the tongue and lips. If he passes &om 
ee in iee to ah^ or aw in aaw^ he will feel that the tongue is 
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moved backwards and downwards ; if he reverses the 
process, he will find that the movement is upwards and 
forwards. Pronouncing ee by itself, he will then find that 
in its foimation the fore part, of the tongue is brought 
very close to the fore part of the palate — or, in phonetic 
terminology, that ee is a 'high-front' vowel. In the 
same way he will find that aW is & Tow-back' vowel, 
the root of the tongue being pressed down and brought 
near the back of the mouth, ah being a * »««V?-back ' 
vowel. Again, in comparing aa with oo in too^ he will 
find that while in aa the mouth is open, in oo the lips 
are brought together so as almost to close it — that oo is 
in phonetic language a 'rounded' vowel — a 'high-back- 
round' vowel. In time he will learn to measure moJPe 
accurately the degrees of raising, lowering, retracting 
and advancing the tongue, and narrowing the lip-open- 
ing by which the different sounds are formed. Thus he 
will find that ee^ and a in name and man are all three 
front vowels, but that iin the second vowel the tongue is 
lowered from the * high ' ^(?-position to the ' mid,' while 
in the a of man it is farther lowered to the ' low ' position. 
So also he will find that the lip-opening of o in no is 
greater than in oo^ while that of aw is greater than in <?, 
the lip-opening being only slightly narrowed in aw. 
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15. The foundation of speech is breath expelled hy 
the longs and variously modified in the throat and 
mouth. 

16. Speech-sounds are generally formed with out- 
breathing or expiration (>), rarely with in-hreathing or 
inspiration (<). The sounds known as cUch (90) are 
formed by the air in the mouth without either out- 
er in-breathing. 

The Organs of Speech. 

17. The breath passes from the lungs through the 
windpipe into the larynx. Across the interior of the 
larynx are stretched two elastic ligaments, the 'vocal 
chords.* They are firmly inserted in the front of the 
larynx at one end, while at the other they are fixed to 
two movable cartilaginous bodies, the 'arytenoids,' so 
that the space between, them, the ' glottis,' can be nar- 
rowed or closed at pleasure. The glottis is, as we see, 
twofold, consisting of the chord-glottis, or glottis proper, 
and the cartilage glottis. The two glottises can be 
narrowed or closed independently. The chords can also 
be lengthened or shortened, tightened or relaxed in 
various degrees by means of the muscles they contain« 
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18. Above the true glottis, and still forming part of 
the larynx, comes the * upper' or * false' glottis, by 
which the passage can be narrowed or partially closed. 
On the top of the larynx is fixed a sort of valve, the 

* epiglottis,' which in swallowing and in the formation 
of certain sounds is pressed down so as to cover the 
opening of the larynx. 

19. The cavity between the larynx and the mouth is 
called the 'pharynx.' It can be expanded and con- 
tracted in various ways. 

20. The roof of the mouth consists of two parts, the 

* soft ' and the ' hard palate.' The boundary between 
them may easily be found by pressing the forefinger on 
the palate and sliding it back till the palate yields to 
the pressure. The lower pendulous extremity of the 
soft palate, the 'uvula,' can be pressed backwards or 
forwards. It is pressed back so as to close thei passage 
into the nose in the formation of all non-nasal sounds, 
such as ahy d. When the pressure is relaxed, the breath 
flows through the nose, as in ordinary breathing and in 
the formation of nasal sounds, such as «, or French a 
in mng. 

21. The other extremity of the palate is bounded by 
the teeth, of which we must distinguish the 'edges' 
and the * rim ' — ^the place where they join the gums. 
The gums extend from the teeth-rim to the ' arch-rim,' 
behind which comes the 'arch,' whose front wall is 
formed bv the 'teeth-roots' or alveolars. The middle 
part of the palate from the arch -rim to the beginning 
of the soft palate is called ' front.' The soft palate and 
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the wall of the pharynx behind it constitute the ' back ' 
of the mouth. 

22. Of the tongue we distinguish the * back ' or root, 
the middle or * front/ and the tip or * point/ together 
with the *rim' or edge of the tongue on both sides of 
the tip, and the ' blade,' which includes the upper 
surface of the tongue immediately behind the point. 
* Lower blade ' implies, of course, the lower instead of 
the upper surface of the tongue. Front, blade, and 
point are included under the common term * fore.' 

23. Besides the main positions indicated by these 
names, an indefinite number of intermediate ones is 
possible. The chief varieties are designated by the 
terms 'inner' and 'outer,' inner implying nearer the 
back of the mouth, outer nearer the teeth. Thus the 
' outer front ' of the tongue is a place nearer the point 
than simple front, and is therefore an approximation to 
the blade position. 

24. Squnds are also modified by the degree of sepa- 
ration of the jaws, and by the movements of the lips 
and cheeks. 

Throat-Sounds. 

Breath, Voice, Whisper. 

25. When the glottis is wide open, no sound is pro- 
duced by the outgoing breath, except that caused by 
the friction of the air iil the throat, mouth, etc. This 
passive state of the glottis is called * breath,' and is 
symbolized by o, pictorial of the open glottis, whence 
is formed the ' breath modifier ' :. The most important 
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active states of the glottis are those which produce 
* voice ' and * whisper/ 

26. Voice is produced by the action of the breath 
on the vocal chords in two ways : (a) If the glottis is 
e ntirely closed by the chords so that the air can only 
pass through in a series of extremely rapid puffs, we 
have that most sonorous form of voice known as the 
'chest* voice or 'thick register' of the voice, (i) If the 
chogda^re only brought close enough together to make 
their <?fl?^<?^ vTbrot^ w^thnut ftomp letgjclosiirfi of the glottis, 
we get that thinner quality of voice known as the 
' head ' voice or * thin register,' which in its thinnest 
and shrillest form is called * falsetto.' The symbol of 
voice is i, pictorial of the glottal chink. The * voice- 
modifier' symbol is !. 

27. If thft glottis JP Tiar^OW^ without vibration, ' whis- 
per' is produced, which is symbolized by o, as being 
intermediate between breath and voice. The * whisper- 
modifier' \ is a curtailed o. There are two degrees of 
whisper, the ^ weak ' and the * medium.' (For ' strong ' 
whisper see § 31.) In the weak whisper there is slight 
narrowing of the whole glottis ; in the medium, which is 
the ordinary form, the chord glottis is entirely closed, so 
that the breath passes only through the cartilage glottis. 

28. The popular and the phonetic use of the term 
whisper do not quite agree. Whisper in popular lan- 

r g'lag© simply means speech without voice. Phonetically 
/ speaking whisper implies not merely absence of voice, 
*" \ but a definite contraction of the glottis. In whispering 
as opposed to speaking aloud what happens is this : 
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Breathed sounds being already without voice, remain 
unchanged. Voiced sounds substitute whisper (in the 
phonetic sense) for voice. If we pronounce * vee ' and 
^ fee ' first aloud, and then in a whisper, we shall find 
that in 'vee' both consonant and vowel are altered, 
while in ' fee ' only the vowel is altered, the consonant 
remaining bre;ithed as in loud speech. It must, there- 
fore, be unaeratood in phonetic discussions that when- 
ever we talk of a whispered sound, we mean one uttered 
with a definite contraction of the glottis. Whether we 
talk of a * whispered/' or a ' whispered v * is indifferent : 
both names signify the Mip-teeth whisper' consonant, 
the latter implying however a mtlstiiution of whisper 
for voice. 

29. The acoustic distinction between breath and 
whisper is not very marked, but if we compare breathed 
and4whispered /, we perceive clearly that the latter is, 
like the voiced v, a composite sound, being formed partly 
in the throat. Whispered sounds are also feebler than 
bl^athed ones, the force of the outgoing air being 
diminished by the glottis contraction. 

Other ThroaivSounds. 

30. Glottal Stop (x). When the glottis is suddenly 
opened or closed on a passage of breath or voice, a per- 
cussive effect is produced, analogous to that of k or any 
other ' stopped ' consonant. The most familiar example 
of this * glottal stop ' is an ordinary cough. The student 
should carefolly practice the glottal stop in combina- 
tion with vowels till he is able to produce x]* and 3*x as 
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easily as (kaa) and (aak), taking care not to let any 
breath escape after the X in x]#, as is the case in coughing. 
He should then learn to shut and open the glottis 
silently, and to know by the muscular sensation alone 
whether it is open or shut. It is easy to test the closure 
of the glottis by pressing the fore-finger on the throat 
above the larynx and tapping on its nail: when the 
glottis is open, this tapping produces a dull sound ; 
when it is shut, the tapping makes a clfear and hollow 
sound, like the gurgling of water poured into a bottle, 
and the pitch of this sound can be raised or lowered at 
pleasure by retracting or advancing the tongue. X forms 
an essential element of some languages, such as Danish, 
where, for instance, hund cixi 'dog' is distinguished 
from hun fiii * she ' solely by the * stodtone' or x. 

31. Wheeze. If we strongly exaggerate an ordinary 
whisper, we get that hoarse, wheezy sound known as 
the 'stage whisper,' or 'strong whisper' (oa). In the 
formation of this sound there is not only the glottis 
narrowing of the ordinary medium whisper, but there isv 
also contraction of the upper glottis, and the opening 
may be further nan'owed by depression of the epiglottis. 
If there is 'trilling' or vibration of the upper part of 
the glottis, we have the Arabic Hha oi, the voiced form 
of which is the Arabic Ain ei. T ^ 5^ V 

^Vowels. 

\^^ 32. A vowel may be defined as voice (voiced breath) 
/ modified by some definite configuration of the super- 
> glottal passages, but without audible friction (which 
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would make it into a consonant, § 64). The symbols of 
the different vowels are all formed by modifying the 
voice-symbol i. 

Tongue Positions. 

33. As each new position of the tongue produces 
a new vowel, and as the positions are in^nite, it follows 
that ^he number of possible vowel-sounds is infinite,. 
It becomes necessary , liherefore, to select certain definite 
positions as fixed points whence to measure the inter- 
mediate positions. 

34. The movements of the tongue may be distinguished 
generally as horizontal and vertica l — ^backwards and for- 
wards, upwards and downwards. The horizontal move- 
ments produce two well-marked classes, (i) *back' 
(guttural) vowels, formed by the root, and {%) 'front' 
(palatal) vowels, formed by the fore part of the tongue. 
In the formation of back vowels, such as 3 in father^ 
J iafall^ the back or root of the tongue is brought into 
prominence partly by retraction of the whole body of the 
tongue, partly by pressing down the fore pai*t of the 
tongue, the latter element of the articulation being 
apparently the most essential. In the formation of 
front vowels, such as I in it and \ in maUy the tongue 
is advanced so that its front comes into operation. 
There is a third class of * mixed ' (gutturo-palatal) vowels 
such as the j in err, where the whole tongue is allowed 
to sink into its neutral flattened shape, in which neither 
back nor front articulation predominates. 

35. The vertical movements of the tongue, which are 
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mainly effected by lowering and raising the jaw, prodnoe 
various degrees of ' height,' ^or^ distance of the tongue 
from the palate. Thus in f*l;he front of the tongue is 
raised as high and as close to the palate as possible 
without causing audible friction, or buzz. In D, as in 
men^ it is somewhat lowered, and in \ it is lowered as 
much as possible. From among the infinite deg^es of 
height three are selected : (i) /high^ as in I, (a) *.mid/ 
as in [, (3) *Jpw,' as in \. These distinctions apply 
equally to back and mixed vowels, so we have altogether 
nine cardinal vowel-positions : 

1 high-back I high-mixed I high-front 
] mid-back \ mid-mixed [ mid-front 
J low-back J low-mixed \ low-front. 
It will be observed that we place the back vowels on 
the left side of the table, because the direction of the 
stream of breath by which sounds are formed is supposed 
to move in the same direction as in our ordinary writing, 
viz. from left to right, so that ' left ' corresponds to * back ' 
in all phonetic diagrams and symbolization. Hence the 
* vowel-modifier ' is turned to the left in the symbols of 
back vowels (]), and to the light in those of front vowels 
(I), mixed vowels combining the back and front modi- 
fiers (i). 

36. In passing from I to [ and x there is not only 
lowering of the tongue, but the point of greatest nai:- 
rowing is also shifted back progressively, the size of the 
resonance-chamber (60) in the front of the mouth being 
thus increased in both directions. 

37. Intermediate positions between the nine cardinal 
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ones are marked by diacritics: * * raiser/ t *lowerer/ 
H 'retracter,' ► 'advancer/ ^* 'backward raiser/ h- 'for- 
ward raiser/ ht * backward lowerer/ h- * forward lowerer/ 
Thus f T and [* both denote a vowel intermediate between 
the i of it and the e of «2^», viz. the second vowel in pify 
Dlbf-r. So also ]t-r and p* both denote a vowel inter- 
mediate between the ] in but and j in err, as in the 
Irish and American pronunciation of but. 

Rounding. 

38. Bounding (labialization) is a narrowing of the 
mouth-opening by approximation of the lips. It can, 
of course, be combined with all the tongue-positions 
described above. It is symbolized by a line drawn 
across the vowel stem — f = French u in lune. There 
are three principal degrees of lip-narrowing, correspond- 
ing to the height of the tongue, high vowels having 
the narrowest, low the widest lip aperture. This ig 
easily seen by comparing the vowels of such a series as 
the high-back-round 1 in pood, the mid-back-round J in 
no and the low-back-round j in not. It will be seen 
that in 1 the lips are contracted to a narrow chink, while 
in J the opening is wider and broader, and in j only the 
corners of the mouth are contracted. 

39* There are two kinds of rounding, Jwj^and outer. 
In outer rounding — with which front vowels are rounded 
— the lips are brought together vertically. If the lips 
are separated by a finger and thumb upwards and down- 
wards, it will be found impossible to form a front-round 
vowel such as f — the result will be I — the French i. 
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Back and mixed vowels, on the other hand, are rounded 
by lateral compression of the comers of the mouth and, 
apparently, of the cheeks as well. If a finger and 
thumb are put in the comers of the mouth so as to bear 
upon the cheeks about an inch inwards, and then ex- 
panded sideways, it will be found impossible to pro- 
nounce a back-round vowel such as J — the result will be 
a muffled form of the 3 ivL father. If, on the other hand, 
the lips are spread upwards and downwards during the 
utterance of such a vowel as J, it will still retain much 
of its distinctive rounded character. The distinction 
between inner and outer rounding is taken for granted 
in the ordinary vowel-symbols, as in f, 1. Where 
necessary they are expressed by the modifiers ) for outer, 
for inner rounding. Thus 3) is a muffled form of a in 
father^ distinct from 3" = 3^- 

40. The effect of rounding may be increased by pro- 
jecting or ' pouting ' the lips so as to form an additional 
resonance-chamber beyond the teeth. This action is 
generally avoided in English, but may be observed in 
Scotch, and generally in continental pronunciation, as 
in French and German. It is symbolized by adding 
the ' protruder ' (a), thus dI^Q = Scotch hook. 

41. The influence j)fthe lips may also be observed in 
the unrounded vowels. In the formation of the high-front 
vowel I in it, the sound is made clearer by spreading out 
the comers of the lips. So also to a less degree with the 
mid and low front vowels. But in a back vowel such 
as the 3 VOL father the lips tend to the neutral position of 
rest, although these vowels mky also be made clearer by 
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lip-spreading, which is symbolized by the addition of 
the * spreader ' 11, as in III = French i. In English the 
lips are less spread than in many other languages, such 
as French and German. 

42. Although there is a natural connection between 
the height of the tongue and the degree of lip-narrowing 
— ^for it would be a waste of sound to nairow the back 
of the mouth and then allow the sound to diffuse itself 
in the fore part of the mouth ; or to widen the back part 
of the voice-channel, and then muflBe the sound by over- 
narrowing of the mouth-passage — there are many cases 
of abnormal degrees of rounding in language. We must 
distinguish between ' under-rounding ' and ' over-round- 
ing.' Under-rounding implies a less degree of rounding 
than is normally associated with the vowel's height, as 
when a high vowel is formed with the rounding of a 
mid or low vowel ; it is symbolized by adding the inner 
rounder to the symbol of a back, the outer rounder ) to 
the symbol of a front vowel. Thus 1^ is a combination 
of the tongue position of the 1 in good with the lip- 
position of the J in no — a sound which seems to occur 
in the dialects of the North of England. Over-round- 
ing implies a greater degree of rounding than normally 
belongs to the vowel's height; it is symbolized by 
adding the rounder to the symbol of the normal rounded 
vowel. Thus {), as in German Uber^ is the mid-front 
vowel with the rounding of the high front f ; it is a 
compromise between the French vowels {, as in peu^ 
and f , as in lune. Degrees of abnormal > rounding 
may be discriminated by the addition of the raiser 

c 
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and lowerer (37) ; thus lo* implying mid, and !>▼ low 
rounding. 

Narrow and Wide. f 

43. These are important genei'al modifications of all 
vowels. The narrow vowels are symbolize^r by a * dot- 
definer' (I), the wide by a * hook-definer ' (I). The 
^ narrow-modifier ' s and the * wide-modifier * ; are formed 
from /UQ^d V (70). ' The distinction depends mainly on 
the 8haj)e of the tongue. In forming narrow vowels there 
is a feeling of tenseness in that part of the tongue where 
the sound is formed, the sur&ce of the tongue being 
made more convex than in its natural * wide ' shape, in 
which it is relaxed and flattened. This convexity of 
the tongue naturally narrows the passage — whence the 
name. The narrowing is the result not of raising the 
whole body of the tongue (with the help of the jaws), 
but of * bunching up ' that part of it with which the 
sound is formed. Hence if we take a low- wide vowel, 
such as the low front-wide x ^^ ^^^> we can raise it 
through the [ in men \x} the high position of the I in it 
without its ever running into the mid-front-nan'ow [ in 
French ete. So also I may be raised till it becomes a 
consonantal buzz without ever passing into the high- 
front-narrow X in French 91 — that is, as long as the 
tongue retains the laxity and comparative flatness of 
a wide vowel. 

44. The distinction between narrow and wide is not 
so clear in the back vowels, where the convexity of the 
tongue seems to be accompanied by tension and con- 
sequent advancing of the uvula. 
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46. It is, of course, possible for a vowel to be exactly 
half way between narrow and wide, which is symbol- 
ized by adding the wide modifier to the narrow vowel 
symbol, thus I: = half wide i, as in Norwegian ^ifc. 

Nasal Vowels. 

46. In the formation of nasal vowels voiced breath 
flows through the nose as well as the mouth (lo). If 
the nose passage is kept only slightly open, we get the 
'nasal twang' of many American and some English 
speakers, which modifies all the vowels impartially, 
although, of course, it is more audible in the opener 
vowels than in the close high ones. In languages which 
distinguish between nasal and un-nasal vowels the nose- 
opening of the former is necessarily more marked than 
in a mere nasal twang. It is especially marked in 
French, where the nasal vowels in such words as SJJ 
san^, >X^ ^^ ^^^ ^®^ sonorous. The nasality-modifier 
is supposed to be pictorial of the pendent uvula. 

Othee Modifications op Vowels* 

47. Vowels may be uttered simultaneously with several 
of the consonants. Thus, if we put the tongue in the 
/-position (69 5), we shall find little diflSculty in articu- 
lating almost any vowel, although, of course, the back 
vowels are the easiest. Most of these consonant- 
modified vowels are of little practical importance. But 
there are classes ot jJoinUmodified vowels which deserve 
notice. They are symbolized by the addition of the 
* point-modifier ' v. The English point-consonant (i) in 

c 2, 
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starry is in itself almost a vowel, and if we cany the 
raised tongue-point position by which it is formed into 
the preceding vowel, we make SD3*(Di!^ into SD3*v<DX-r. 
If the point is turned back or * inverted' (71 c\ we get 
3*Vc with a peculiar * snarling ' effect, common to most of 
the dialects of the south-west of England, and heard in 
such words as kard^ sir. 

Breathed and Whispered Vowels. 

48. If an open vowel such as 3 is uttered with gentle 
breath instead of voice, we get a scarcely audible sigh, 
in which however the characteristic effect of the vowel 
is still audible. If we take a high vowel such as I in 
bit^ the friction of the breath is clearly audible, and still 
more so in the narrow I. So also with 1 and i, which 
when devocalized, sound like a weak wA (7a). In 
French this devocalization of high vowels is frequent, 
as in \isL% ainsi. Voiceless vowels are indicated by the 
addition of the breath-modifier s. 

49. Whispered vowels, which are indicated by the 
addition of the whisper-modifier p, are common in some 
languages, such as Portuguese, where Oporto is pro- 
nounced I'D'JcDiO'b. They may sometimes be heard in 
unstressed syllables in English, as in DX^'a()wX together. 

Table of Vowels and General Remarks. 

50. The thirty-six elementary vowels are given in the 
annexed table, with key- words from English (E.), Scotch- 
English (Sc), American-English (Amer.), French (Fr.), 
German (G.), and other languages. 
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/T 

J' 61. In naming the vowels * height ' comes first, and 
^ rounding ' last — * high-baek-narrow-round/ etc. 

52. In the * narrow Bomic ' notation wide vowels are 
expressed by italics, mixed by dots. 

53. A practical mastery of the vowels can only be ac- 
quired very gradually, and by beginning with those that 
are already familiar (5). Foreign sounds are best learnt in 
connection with a general mastery of the language in 
which they occur. When the learner finds that intelli- 
gibility depends on what seem to him almost inap- 
preciable distinctions, he is forced to learn to recognise 
and imitate them. A practical mastery of sounds 
implies the power of uttering them accurately and 
without hesita,tion or effort — above all, without any 
facial contortions — ^till at last the correct pronunciation 
becomes a matter of pure habit, and is preserved even 
in the most rapid speech. Few learners can really 
master half-a-dozen new vowels in less than six months, 
so that it is quite worth while making a general study 
of the grammar and vocabulary of the language in 
which they occur. 

54. Whispering the vowels is a great help in analysing 
their formation. After a time the student will be 
able to recognise each vowel solely by the muscular 
sensations associated with its formation : he will be able 
to say to himself, ' now my tongue is in the position for 
I, now I have changed it into the I-position,' etc., 
while not uttering the slightest sound, confident that if 
whispered or voiced breath is allowed to pass through 
the mouth, the required sound will be produced. 
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56. The tongue positions may be compared in various 
ways. It is very instructive to run through a whole 
series vertically or (what is more difficult) horizontally, 
shifting the tongue with uniform speed from one extreme 
to the other, thus : I, It, [, [t, x> X*' and back again ; 
I» X"*' X) I"** J> J"* *nd hack again. It is also important to 
acquire the power of rounding and unrounding at will. 
It is very easy to learn to round the front vowels on 
the pattern of the already familiar back round vowels, 
thus 3:3-: :C-|> the substitution of outer for inner round- 
ing being made instinctively. In rounding the mixed 
vowels, be careful to retain the inner rounding of the 
back vowels: remember that \ is nearer in sound to 
}• than to {* Unrounding should be practised first on 
the front-round vowels, then on familiar pairs of back 
vowels, such as J-:]. The lips should at first be spread 
by the finger and thumb (39). The most difficult 
vowels to unround are the high back 3: and 1. 

56. The use of these different processes in acquiring 
unfamiliar sounds is self-evident. They may be used to 
check one another. Thus, if the student has learnt to 
form J from 3 by lowering the tongue, he can also 
unround the j in not^ and if both operations are correctly 
performed, they will yield the same, or very nearly 
the same sound. 

67. We say * very nearly the same sound,' because it 
is only occasionally that a key-word gives exactly the 
sound indicated by an unmodified symbol such as j or j. 
Not only are key-words ambiguous through the various 
divergencies of pronunciation classed as provincialisms, 
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vulgarisms, individual defects, and the inevitable change 
from generation to generation, etc., but also because 
every language tends to shift its sounds a little, often 
in order to make them more distinct — ^to avoid confusion, 
with some other sound. Even in the same language 
pairs of rounded and unrounded vowels are often formed 
with slightly divergent tongue-positions, as we see 
exaggerated in G. i and il (296). The student must 
therefore learn to form the thirty-six vowels indepen- 
dently of the associations of their pronunciation in 
special languages. To him I-^ is that vowel which is the 
result of bringing the convex front of the tongue as 
near the palate as possible without producing conso- 
nantal friction, and [ is the result of a position exactly 
half-way between I* and ][▼, the latter being the result of 
lowering the tongue as much as possible. In practice 
such symbols as I and [ stand for a group of infinitesi- 
mally different sounds, to be differentiated, if necessary 
and practicable, by diacritics — It, [^, [^■r, etc. 

Acoustic Qualities op Vowels. 

68. We have hitherto ignored the acoustic effects of 
the vowels. This has been done designedly. The first 
and indispensable qualification of the phonetician is a 
thorough practical knowledge of the formation of the 
vowels. Those who try to learn new sounds by ear 
alone, without any systematic training in the use of 
their vocal organs, generally succeed but partially. 

69. The te^ of * a good ear ' is the power of dis- 
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criminating and recognising sounds. This is an indis- 
pensable qnalification for those who wish to write down 
sounds from hearing, and should be carefully cultivated 
by all students of phonetics. In learning foreign sounds 
the habit of patient listening should be cultivated before 
everything. No attempt at imitation should be made- 
till the acoustic impression has been fixed. Otherwise 
the student hears his own imperfect imitation as much 
as the correct sounds. It is important to hear the same 
sound pronounced by different voices. Hence the ad-^ 
vantage of learning sounds in the country where the 
language they occur in is spoken. In his daily practice 
of portions of the vowel-table, the student should some- 
times whisper the vowels, sometimes utter them in a 
loud voice, and compare the sounds of those that are 
most like, till he can distinguish them. 

60. It will soon be observed that vowels whose forma- 
tion is distinct are often very similar in sound. This 
will be better understood if we consider that a vowel is, 
acoustically speaking, v(ace modified:_l^ .A-JEfis giiance- 
chambeF, -^riz,__the^ mouth. Every time we move the^ 
tongue and lips we create a new resonance-chamber 
which moulds the voice into a different vowel. Every 
vowel can have its pitch raised or lowered by varying 
the length of the vocal chords, as when a scale or a 
chord is sung on one vowel. But each vowel has 
besides an inherent pitch of its own, due to the shape 
and size of its resonance-chamber. Thus, if I, 3, and 1 
are all sung to the same note, we hear how much deeper 
1 is than 3) while 3 is much deeper than I. The best 
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way of hearing the inherent pitches of the vowels is to 
whisper them, for the pitch of whisper being invariable, 
the differences caused by the resonance are clearly 
heardvyThe connection between the shape and size of the 
resonance-chamber and the pitch is self-evident. Thus 
owes its high pitch to its being formed by a narrow 
channel in the front of the mouth, while the pitch of 3 
is lowered by the greater size of its resonance-chamber, 
and that of i by the narrowing of the lip-aperture, both 
3 and 3: being formed in the back of the mouth, which, 
of course, gives them a deeper and more hollow sound 
independently of other influences. The wide forms of 
the front and mixed vowels are lower in pitch than the 
narrow ones, because of the greater widib of the mouth 
cavity in the case of the wide vowels ; but in the case 
of the back vowels the narrows have the lower pitch, 
because they retract the tongue more. 

61. The exact pitches of the vowels have not yet been 
determined ; we have not even got so far as to arrange 
them in the order of their pitches. The following is 
Mr. Bell's order of the pitches of some of the chief 
•vowels, beginning with the lowest, vowels having the 
same pitch being bracketed together : 

The pitches of the back vowels offer the greatest difli- 
culties, especially in the back-rounded vowels. Thus an 
increase in the force of the whisper will raise the pitch 
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of i from one to two tones, by throwing the sonnd 
forward to the lips. But if we whisper the last six 
front vowels, we can hear that they rise uniformly by a 
semitone, making a chromatic scale. 

62. It is evident from the table that the same pitch 
may be produced by different modifications of the same 
resonance-chamber. Thus, if we start from I, we can 
lower the pitch either by retraction of the tongue, giving 
I, or by rounding, which gives f , and consequently I and 
f have the same pitch, the retraction of one vowel being 
equivalent to the rounding of the other, and they are so 
like in sound that those who hear I for the first time 
often take it for a round vowel. Hence also the tend- 
ency to confuse English j in ^rr with an open sound of 
German o or French eu, 

63. It is also important to observe that such pairs as 
X and [, i and }, are as near in sound as f and I, i and l, 
the order of pitches being [, X, I and i, 1, }. The ex- 
planation is precisely analogous to that of the similarity 
of I and f , namely that the pitch of I is deepened by 
increasing the distance between tongue and palate^ and 
so enlarging the resonance-chamber, and that this can 
be effected either by flattening the surface of the tongue, 
as in X, or by lowering the whole body of the tongue, as 
in [. X and [ are very similar in sound, and some foreign 
phoneticians still ignore the difference, denoting X and [ 
etc., by the same sign. Raised [->• has the same pitch 
as X, from which it can hardly be distinguished when 
short. 
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We have then the following pairs of vowels very like 

in sound : 

I and f f and f 

X and { X and -J 
J and f X ^^^ { 

I and [ [ and \ 
f and { { and f 
1 and } } and f. 

Consonants. 

64. Consonants are the result of audible friction or 
stopping of the breath in some part of the mouth or 
throat. The main distinction between vowels and con- 
sonants is that while in vowels the mouth-configuration 
merely modifies the vocalized breath — which is therefore 
an essential elementof them— in consonants the narrow- 
ing or stopping of the mouth passage is the foundation 
of the sound, and the^state of the glottis is something 
secondajy. Consonants can therefore be breathed as 
well as voiced, the mouth-configuration alone being 
enough to produce a distinction without the help of voice. 
All consonants can be whispered. 

66. The friction of an * open ' consonant depends on 
the width of the organic passage. Consonants whose 
iriction is distinctly audible both with breath and voice, 
such as s and z, f and t;, are called ' hisses ' when 
breathed or whispered, 'buzzes' when voiced. Some 
consonants are formed with so wide a passage as to be 
almost vowels when voiced, and consequently almost 
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iBaudible when breathed. Such * vowel-like ' consonants 
are /, the weak English r, and the nasals ^, m, whose 
want of friction is due to the unimpeded flow of the 
breath through the nose. Breath * stop ' consonants, such 
as ^, have no sound whatever in themselves, and are only 
rendered audible by the puff of breath or explosion that 
accompanies them (134). Voice stops, such as d, are 
practically vowels in themselves, and their consonantal 
character is only shown at the beginning or end of the 
stop. I and the nasals betray their consonantal character 
in the same way : when they are final, the consonantal 
flap is distinctly audible, as in tell, ten. Breath in con- 
sonants is left unsymbolized, voice being indicated by 
the incorporation of the voice-stroke, thus D=^, aj=^, 
CD = voiceless, CD = voice L Whisper is shown by the 
whisper-modifier; as in CD^= whispered l. 

66. The distinction of narrow and wide applies to 
consonants as well as vowels, though in consonants it is 
lesg noticeable, and can generally be ignored. It is 
symbolized by the addition of the modifiers % for narrow, 
; for open consonants (43). If we consonantize i and 1 
by narrowing the mouth-opening till a buzz is produced 
we shall find that the resulting s: and is*>, are still quite 
distinct, the latter being the English «?, the former the 
French sound in oui. So also narrow s may be heard in 
energetic hissing, wide sh in gentle hushing — S#s, ZkX, 
Consonants seem to be generally wide in English, 
narrow in French. 

67. Consonants admit of a twofold division, (i) accord- 
ing ioform^ {%) according io place. 
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68. The foundation of the consonant-symbols is a 
segment — C — of the open-throat symbol o. This 
fundamental symbol is modified to express the different 
forms of consonants — thus a = the * stop * k — and is 
turned in different directions to show the place of the 
consonant — a = the * back * ^, o = the * point ' ^, etc. 

Form. 

69. By form there are five classes of consonants : 

{a) Open consonants are those in which the passage 
is simply narrowed without any contact. They are ex- 
pressed by the unmodified consonant-symbol or some 
modification of it, sometimes by the ' open-modifier ' ii : 
C = c^ in German and Scotch loch^ > =/, s = «• The 
restriction as to contact applies only to the actual fric- 
tion channel, and even then there may be slight contact, 
provided the cuiTent of breath is not impeded. Thus, 
in forming c the uvula often touches the back of the 
tongue, but without modifying the sound perceptibly, 
and even in s the tongue often comes in contact with 
the ridges of the gums without influencing the sound. 
In such a consonant as >, on the other hand, the contact 
of the lips and teeth has the effect of forcing the breath 
to seek a channel elsewhere, namely through the inter- 
stices of the teeth, which form the real friction-channel. 
It is, however, also possible to form an /between the 
lips and the teeth without any contact. 

(S) Side (or divided) consonants are formed by stopping 
the middle of the passage, leaving it open at the sides — 
often only on one side, giving a ' unilateral ' consonant. 
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The commonest type of this class is the 'point-side- 
Yoice ' consonant GO /. These consonants are expressed 
by indenting the consonant-symbol, sometimes by the 
* side-modifier ' H. The * unilateral modifier* is ". 

{c) Stopped (or shut) consonants are formed by com- 
plete closure, as in Q ^, O ^. They are expressed by a 
bar across the consonant-symbol, or by the addition of 
the * stop-modifier' 1. 

{d) Nasal consonants are formed by complete closure 
of the mouth-passage while the nose-passage is left open. 
If we take any stop, such as m d, and allow the air to 
pass through the nose by lowering the soft palate, we 
obtain the corresponding nasal, in this case 1 n. The 
symbols of the nasals are formed from those of the 
corresponding stops by joining on the nasal modifier 
to the bar, and omitting the consonant-segment. 

•When an unstopped (open or divided) consonant is 
formed with the nose-passage open, it is said to be 
' nasalized,' which is denoted by the addition of the nasal 
modifier 5 ; thus Q0( is a nasalized /. 

{e) Trills (or rolled consonants) are a special variety 
of unstopped consonants — ^generally of open consonants. 
They result from the vibration of the flexible parts of 
the mouth, either against one another, as when the lips 
are trilled, or against some firm sur&ce, as when the 
point of the tongue trills against the gums in forming 
the strong Scotch r, and the uvula against the back of the 
tongue in the Northumbrian burred r. Their common 
character is due to the rapid periodic interruption of the 
breath by the contact of the trilling body with that 
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against which it is trilled, its elasticity — or, in the case 
of the uvula, its weight — causing it to resume its former 
non-contact, to be again driven or to fall back. Trills 
are therefore intermediate between open and stopped 
consonants. Trilling is indicated by the * trill modifier ' 
I, thus m = Scotch r. 

70. All consonants may be pronounced with tenseness 
(a) or looseness (v), according to the degree of approxima- 
tion of the organs. Thus loose <DA is practically equiva- 
lent to the vowel I or f . Even stops may be pronounced 
loosely, so that, for instance, it may be difficult to 
distinguish between m d and w 9, Tenseness and 
looseness are most nearly allied to the distinctions of 
height in the vowels, and must not be confounded with 
narrowness and wideness, which, in consonants as in 
vowels, depend on the shape of the tongue. 

Place. 

71. By place there are five main classes : 

[a) Back (guttural), formed by the root of the tongue 
and the soft palate, expressed by turning the consonant- 
Curve (representing the root of the tongue) backwards 
(35), the symbols of nasal consonants following the 
direction of the corresponding stop symbols. The 
*back modifier' is ( — a curtailed c. Examples are 
the back-stop Q as in come, the back-nasal-voice d as 
in king, 

{b) Front (palatal), formed by the middle part of the 
tongue and the hard palate, and symbolized by turning 
the consonant-symbol so as to be pictorial of the arched 
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tongue, as in the front-open- voice o in you. The ' front 
modifier ' is ^. 

{c) Point, formed by the point of the tongue and the 
gums or teeth. This class is commonly called ' dental,' 
but the point of the tongue is not necessarily brought 
against the teeth. Point consonants are symbolized by 
turning the points of the consonant-segment upwards in 
the same way as the point of the tongue is directed 
upwards in such a consonant as the point-open-voice (O 
in red. The point-modifier is v. 

The point-teeth consonant in fMnk is symbolized by 
sharpening o into u so as to be pictorial of the teeth- 
edges. 

There are two special modifications of point-consonants , 
that require notice, inversion and protrusion. In in- ' 
version the point of the tongue is turned back — ^whence 
the ' inversion-modifier ' (c) — ^towards the soft palate, so 
that the narrowing, dividing, or stopping is formed 
between the lower edge of the tongue-point (or blade) 
and the arch. (Dc is the West-of-England inverted r. 
In protrusion the point of the tongue is extended 
to the lips — whence the 'protrusion -modifier' (3) — 
as in blowing a small object from the tip of the 
tongue :O30. 

{d) Blade, formed by the blade of the tongue. The 
representative blade consonant is S = ^, whose symbol is 
a combination of those of front-open and point-open — 
o and o, blade being a compromise between these two. 
The blade-modifier is i. Blade-point is blade modified 
by raising the point of the tongue. It is symbolized by 

D 
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reversing the unmodified blade symbol, and its represen- 
tative is the z in she, 

{e) Lip (labial) consonants are symbolized by taming 
the consonant«eurve forwards, nasals following the direc- 
tion of the corresponding stops, as in d ji?, P ^. The 
* lip-modifier ' or 'rounder' is ). 

Lip-teeth consonKpUts, such as /, are symbolized ana- 
logously with the point-teeth consonants, by sharpening 
the curve of o into >, which is the symbol of/. 

72. Besides the simple positions, there are compound 
consonants formed by narrowing etc. the mouth-channel 
in various places at once. The most important are the 
front-modified and lip-modified consonants, formed re- 
spectively by raising the front of the tongue and narrow- 
ing the lip-opening simultaneously with some other 
action. These efiects are symbolized by the addition of 
the proper modifiers. Thus CD^ is a combination of CD 
and 0) (front-modified or palatalized I), 0)) is a rounded /. 
C) and 0( — lip-modified back-open and back-modified 
lip-open, the back action predominating in the former, 
the lip action in the latter — are for convenience made 
into G, as in German aucA^ and o, as in what. The lip- 
back modifier is ^. Thus m z=il •\- w. There are 
many other combinations, expressed either by modifiers 
or by + between the symbols of the two elements, as in 
X-rasxa+acolT exactly. a+O could also be expressed by 
avi, where vi = ' point-stop modifier.' 

73. We have hitherto considered only the main ' car- 
dinal ' consonant-positions. Such a symbol as a really 
includes an infinite variety of positions, defined more 
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accurately by the inner and outer modifiers. The deep 
inner Q^< is not an English sound. Q-i is the English 
sound before back vowels, as in caw^ outer O being the 
English sound before front vowels, as in key. The con- 
siderable difference between these varieties is clearly 
brought out by transposing the elements of the two 
words — Q<i.(!>, Qyjk. It will be found on trial that Q has 
a different position before each vowel, being less ad- 
vanced before low front vowels, as in can ap, than before 
high front vowels, and so on. 

74. The distinction between inner, medium, and outer 
is peculiarly important in the front consonants, where 
the medium position is represented by English m in you. 
Outer front comes near the blade position, but is dis- 
tinguished from it by absence of point-articulation^ the 
point of the tongue being kept clear of the palate. It 
is still more difficult to distinguish between blade and 
the combination o^v — outer front + point. 

76. The medium point position is on the gums just 
behind the teeth, where English t and d are formed, in 
which, however, the tongue is generally flattened into 
the blade-shape. In English and most other languages 
point r tends to the inner position — (D<. Hence the 
blade-point e in she is naturally more retracted than the 
unmodified blade-consonant S, but less so than ci). But 
even (d can be advanced almost to the teeth, although it 
ultimately merges in w. If the point is brought back to 
the arch-rim it practicaUy assumes the outer inverted 
position — Q)ci>. Outer point implies articulation against 
the teeth, or with the point half on the teeth, half on 
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the g^ms. When the tongae is pat between the teeth, 
the consonant is called ^ interdental ', which may be indi- 
cated by n-. 

76. We have hitherto seemed to take for granted that 
the tongue always articulates against the nearest part 
of the palate^ that, for instance, in qh the inner front of 
the tongue is brought against the inner front of the 
palate. But it is possible to produce a compromise 
between a and q in quite a different way, namely by 
bringing the medium front of the tongue against the 
outer back of the palate. The neatest way of expressing 
this would be to denote the palate-positions by the 
addition of diacritical consonants ; and it is probable 
that as our analysis becomes more minute, some such 
device will be adopted. Meanwhile we will content our- 
selves with expressing the palate-positions by ordinary 
consonant-symbols in parentheses. Thus the combina- 
tion we have just been considering can be written 
QHi-+(ai') or more briefly Q(a^). 

Non-oral Consonants. 

77. The throat-consonants — the glottal stop, and the 
various wheezes — have been described above (30, 31). 

78. There is also a nvula-stop Ji, but it occurs only in 
such combinations as dn in hidden. Here the mouth- 
stop is maintained from the beginning of the d to the 
end of the n^ the sole change from the d to the n being 
the opening of the nose-passage required to form a nasal 
consonant. As this action is necessarily implied by 
writing Jsn together, it is superfluous to indicate it 
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further. If we devocalize the n of such a word as eaten^ 
making it into Xooi with a strongly snorted 1, we can 
hear and feel the uvala-explosion distinctly. The action 
Ol is a not uncommon and very disagreeable form of 
sniffing. 

Table of Consonants and General Remarks. 

79. The chief consonants are shown in the annexed 
table, with keywords. 

80. In naming the consonants glaca-^^mes first, then 
formi^and breath _etca _last. In the stops and hisses 
' breath HSay be omitted. Thus Q k back-stop, > v lip-, 
teeth-open- voice, m r point-trill-voice. 

81. The consonants are generally easier to recognise 
by ear than the vowels, the chief acoustic difficulties 
lying in the various transitions between them and the 
adjacent sounds, which will be treated of under Syn- 
thesis. 

82. But their articulation ofben offers great difficulties, 
especially in the case of the trills, which require long 
practice. 

Acoustic Qualities of Consonants. 

83. The following table shows the order of the pitches 
of the chief open consonants, beginning with the 
lowest : 

OaC3>OU2SO. 

84. Observe the close analogy with the vowel-pitches, 
the lowest-pitched consonant o being a lip-narrowed 
unvoiced form of the lowest-pitched vowel i, and o cor- 
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responding to I. Within each consonant there are lesser 
gradations of pitch from inner to outer, thus o^, 0^^, 0^ ; 
which, again, agrees with the relations of consonants to 
vowels, oi- being the exact consonantal equivalent of I 
(86). 

Relations op Consonants to Vowels. 

86. The various positions of the open voiced conso- 
nants' must necessarily yield more or less distinct vowel- 
sounds when expanded enough to remove audible feiction. 
The relations between the consonant and vowel positions 
are very important, and should be carefoUy studied. 
Thus, starting from buzzed medium €<!• the student 
should carefully increase the distance between the back 
of the tongue and the soft palate till he obtains a pure 
vowel-sound — which will be ] or 3- The following are 
the more important of these relations : 

en e ei- (D^ (D (Dk G^ G G»-,3 (D)h (D) (D)i- 

J j 1 X [ £ J } i t { f . 

86, In comparing (d<, (D, (Di- with \, [, f etc., we see 
that the retraction of the tongue-narrowing from ©i- to 
(Dh eoiTcsponds exactly to a similar progression in the 
vowels (36). It would, indeed, be possible to substitute 
some such symbolization as Ii- 1 1< for I [ X 5 but this 
would be practically inconvenient, and would ignore the 
distinctive peculiarity of vowels as opposed to consonants, 
namely their power of indefinitely expanding the voice- 
channel from which results the distinctions of height. 

87. The point-consonant (D may be weakened into a 
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vowel, the result being practically a low-mixed point- 
modified vowel — IV. 

88. w, s, and e may be weakened in the same way, 
with similar results. 

Sounds Formed without Expibation. 

, 80. All the sounds hitherto described imply out-breath- 

/ ing or expiratimi (>). It is also possible to form sounds 

/ with in-breathing or inspiration (<). It is a common 

I habit of speech to pronounce such words a& no in this 

\ way, to express emphatic denial. o<v is the natural 

symbol of drinking, and 0<A is an ejaculation of pain. 

90. Some sounds are produced without either out- or 
in-breathing, but solely with the air in the throat or 
mouth. The * implosives ' (130) are formed in the former, 
the suction-stops or ' clicks ' in the latter way. In the 
clicks the tongue or lips are placed in the position for a 
stop, and the air is sucked out from between the stop- 
forming organs ; they are thus pressed strongly together 
by the air in the mouth, so that their separation produces 
a sharp smacking sound. This action is regarded as a 
kind of stopped inspiration and is accordingly expressed 
by adding a stop to the in-breather. Thus D^ is an 
ordinary kiss, u< is the expression of impatience written 
/ tut I In many savage languages these clicks are essen- 
\ tial elements of speech. 
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91. We have hitherto considered sounds from a purely 
analytical point of view, that is, each sound has been 
considered by itself, as if it were a fixed, isolated element. 
But in language sounds are combined together to form 
sentences, and many sounds occur only in certain fixed 
combinations. Hence the necessity of synthesis as well 
as analysis. Analysis re gards each sound as a fixed, \ 
stationary point , synthesis as a momentary point in a 
stream of incessant change. Synthesis looks mainly at 
the beginning and end of each sound, as the point where 
it is linked on to other sounds ; while analysis concerns 
itself only with the middle of the fully developed sound. 
Synthesis is thus the science of sound-joints or * glides.' 
There is also a more general kind of synthesis which 

/ deals with the relations of sounds to one another in 
sound-grbups — ^their difierence in length, loudness, pitch, 
etc. Synthesis, lastly, deals with the organic and \ 
acoustic grouping of sounds into syllables, etc., and the J 
divisions between these groups. 

92. The popular fourfold division of the elements o£ 
speech into letters (that is, sounds), syllables, words, and 
sentiences, is no|i purely phonetic, but also partly grapliic 
and logical. The first and most important point to see 
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is that our ordinary word-division is a J!^2i2«Land-not-a 
yhoMtAc analyisio. No amouht of study of the sounds 
only of a sentence will enable us to recognize the indi- 
vidual words of which it consists. We may write down 
every sound, every shade of synthesis, but we shall never 
be able to analyse the sentence into separate words till 
we know its meaning, and even then we shall find that 
word-division postulates much thought and comparison 
of sentences one with another. 

93. The only division actually made in language is 
that into ' breath- groups .* We are unable to utter more 
than a certain number of sounds in succession without 
renewing the stock of air in the lungs. These breath- 
groups correspond partially to the logical division 
into sentences : every sentence is necessarily a breath- 
group, but every breath-group need not be a complete 
sentence. 

94. Within each breath-group there is no pause 
whatever, notwithstanding the popular idea that we 
make a pause between every word. Thus, in such a 
sentence as put on your hat we hear clearly the /recoil ' 
or final breath-glide which follows the final t of hat^ but 
the t of put runs on to the following vowel without any 
recoil, exactly as in the single word putting. In put 
hack there is no glide at all after the t (143). 

96. The only phonetic divisions in a breath-group are 
( those into sounds and syllables and intervening glides. 
^ 96. The most important general factors of synthesis 
I are quantity and stresSy which both modify glides and 
V constitute relations between adjoining sounds. 
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Quantity. 

07. We may distinguish five degrees of quantity or 
length : ^ 

very long ]♦♦ 

long ]♦ 

half long or medium 3* j.^ 

^short 3» 

'-ery short Jtt 

but for piuctical purposes the threefold distinction of 
long, half long and short is generally enough. Often, 
indeed, it is not advisable to do more than denote the 
distinction of long and short, assigning k to long, and 
leaving short unmarked. 

08. Full length may be heard in English stressed 
vowels when final, as in sea^ a nd before vo iced consonants^ 
as in Beize^ half-length in stressed vowels before breath 
consonants, as in cea%e. Short final stressed vowels, as 
in French %%^ are difficult to English speakers. 

00. The distinctions of quantity apply to consonants 
as well as vowels. In English consonants are long after 
a stressed short vowel, as in hill^ short after a stressed 
long vowel, as in heel. But in such cases the length is 
often distributed equaUy over vowel and consonant. 
It may also be observed that length in the case of a | 
breath stop like t means length of pause or cessation of 
sound. Short consonants after short stressed vowels 
oflfer great difficulties to English speakers ; they may be 
heard in German words such as ifMinn, 

100. We can also distinguish degrees of j:apidUy , of 
speech in difierent breath-groups or longer periods. 
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Such differences of 'tempo' may be indicated by pre- 
fixing the quantity - marks + the symbol of breath : 
O* :a]p 'lo^come up uttered slowly. 

Force (Stress). 

101. Force, like quantity, belongs essentially to 
synthesis, for it is always relative, always implying 
comparison either of two different groups of sounds or 
of two different portions of the same group. Physically 
it is synonymous with the effort by which the breath is 
expelled from the lungs. Every impulse of force is 
therefore attended by a distinct muscular sensation. 
Acoustically it produces the effect known as ' loudness,' 
which is dependent on the size of the vibration waves 
which produce the sensation of sound. When we say, 
therefore, that one sound, or group of sounds, is uttered 
with more force than another, as in the first syllable of 
heavy compared with the second, we mean that in its 
utterance the air is expelled from the lungs with a 
greater muscular effort, and that in consequence the 
resulting sound-waves are larger, which produces an 
effect of greater loudness on the ear. 

102. Force in its synthetic sense must be carefully 
distinguished from those gradations in the friction of 
unstopped consonants which are due to the varying 
width of the configurative passage (70), although, of 
course, all articulation postulates a certain amount of 
force to be audible at all. 

108. We have now to consider the changes of force 
in a single breath-impulse, as in pronouncing any long 
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vowel, such as 3*. Here we have three degrees of force, 

^evfiL 3*= 

rngrmmng (crcfinfinfln) ^k< 

diminishing (dimin nendo) 3*>« 

104. In examining the force of any sound-group it is 
a great help to whisper it, which gets rid of any dis- 
turbing changes of pitch. 

105. The general tendency of language is to pro-\ 
nounce with diminishing force. Thus in English the c \ 
of cat is pronounced with more force than the t. Hence ] 
also the end of a iong is weaker than that of a short [ 
vowel, the force diminishing continuously throughout J 
the long vowel. Thus the* t of cart is weaker than that' 
of cat. In German the diminution of force is still more 
rapid than in English. In French, on the other hand, 
the force is nearly equal, the final t of toute Oi-lCN-, for 
instance, being pronounced with as much, or nearly as 
much force as the initial one. Increasing force may be 
heard in interjections, such as 3k denoting joyful sur- 
prise. Here it is accompanied with a marked rise in 
pitch, but if it is whispered, the < is unmistakeable, 

106. The influence of force on the synthesis of speech \ 
is very important, for the sense of xmity and separation ] 
depends mainly on it. Continuity of force gives a sense / 
oi unity ^ as in 3k, 3*>> 3*0> discontinuity^ as in 3k<, 3*»» 
that of separation, the 3^ being broken up into two 
syllables, even when there is not the slightest pause. 

107. The comparative force with which the syllables 
that make up a longer group are uttered is called 
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' Btresa' In speaking of the stress of words in a sentence 
as^^pJTosed to that of syllables in a word the term 
'emphasis' is commonly used, but this distinction is 
noF admitted in phonetics, which ignores word-division 
(92), and divides sentences straight off into syllables, 
j 108. There are three main degrees of stress : strong (-), 

half strong or 'medium' (:), and weak (*). Fery strong 
or * extra strong ' may be marked (;). (•) is assumed to 
be an abbreviation of (^\ which is a modification of A 
(70). Weak stress is generally left unmarked. (*) 
may then be utilized to indicate a weak stress slightly 
stronger than another weak one. In connected texts 
where it is necessary to mark unstressed words, weak 
stress is denoted by (-). All stress-marks are put be- 
fore the element on which the stress begins, so as to leave 
room for quantity-marks and other diacritics after it. 
Another advantage of this method is, that it marks the 
divisions into syllables ( 156). All three degrees of stress 
are shown in such a word as contradict :QyjU(i>\'iD£cxo. 
The sentence come at once ! has exactly the same stress : 

:a]FT,cJ*3]'Ts or :a]F -1^ -©Its. 

109. The degrees of stress are really infinite, and in 
a single sound-group (word or sentence) every syllable 
may have a different degree of stress. Thus such a word 
as impenetrability has, roughly speakings two stresses, a 
strong one on the fifth, and a medium one on the first (or 

sometimes on the second) — rlFDjlX^^V^^^^-f"'^^"'' ^^* 
if we pronounce -bility by itself, we shall find that all 
three syllables have a different stress, the third being 
stronger than the second and weaker than the first. In 
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penetra- there is the same relation, but all the syllables 
are a shade weaker than the corresponding ones in 
-bility. The order of the syllables in stress is therefore 
as follows, I being the highest : 

a 3 7 5 I 6 4 
Ip dC 'JX oq>X dX cdI- ol-r. 

110. The surest way of determining the relative force 
of any two syllables is to pronounce the other syllables 
mentally only, or in a whisper, pronouncing the special 
syllables aloud, and their relative force will then come 
out clearly. Thus, taking ability by itself, if we utter 
the first syllable mentally, the other two aloud, we 
shall find that the second of these two has the stronger 
stress. 

HI. There is an important feature of stress generally 
which in most cases makes any minuter symbolization 
of stress unnecessary. This is its rkytimiff. .chazafijter, or 
the tendency to alternate weak and strong stress. Per- 
fect uniformity of stress is as phonetically unnatural as 
level force in a single syllable, but the tendency of stress 
is not, like that of a single force-impulse, to decrease 
progressively, but rather to sway to and fro. Hence in^ 
a group of three syllables, of which the first has the pre- 
dominant stress, we may generally infer that the second 
wiU be weaker than the third, as in relative, '(D[(o\x)£-r^,l 
Of course, in very rapid speech these minute distinctioi 
become unrecognisable, the two last syllables of such a 
word as relative being apparently uttered with a single, 
progressively diminishing force-impulse. 
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112. Bnt stress in all languages is more or less 
governed by logical as well as phonetic laws, which, of 
course, often clash. L^fieL stress is, accordingly, very 
common in English, as in thirteen when uttered by 
itself, while in thirteen years the stress on the second 
syllable is diminished : vx**of(Dl, viiioXcDT 'of'^S. In 
French there is a general tendency to level stress, the 
strong syllables rising only a little above the general 
level. 

The discrimination of degrees of stress is no easy 
matter in any case, because of the counter-associations 
of quantity, intonation, and vowel-quality, which make 
us apt to &ncy that long, high-toned, or clear-vowelled 
syllables have stronger stress than they really have. A 
long weak-stressed vowel may be heard in the drawling 
pronunciation of what a pity ! ;ojo -\ 'dIoXt*. A stress- 
less clear vowel may be heard in such a word as insect 
•IrJSCao compared with edict •fcDOJlTao, whose second 
vowel is one that occurs only in unstressed syllables. 

113. Difference of force in whole groups of sounds may 
be indicated analogously with differences of speed (lOo), 
thus 'o :a]p 'Jd denotes come up I uttered forcibly. 

Glides. 

114. Synthesis introduces us to a special class of 
elements called ' glides' or transitional sounds, produced 
during the transition &om one sound to another. Thus 
in such a group as alt (or English key) we have not only 
the two sounds a and I, but also the sound produced in 
passing from the back position of Q to the high-firont 
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one of r. This glide diflfers from the two extremes, a 
and I, in having no fixed configuration : it is, in fact, 
composed of all the intermediate positions between a and 
X, through which it passes without dwelling on any of 
them. 

116. It would clearly be impossible to symbolize all 
the infinitesimal intermediate positions of which a glide 
is made up ; nor is it ever necessary, the general prin- 
ciple being that in all cases of transition from one position 
to another the shortest way is taken : given, therefore, 
the symbols of the fixed positions, the direction of the 
glide follows as a matter of course. These * essential ' 
glides are implied simply by the juxtaposition of the 
symbols of the fixed positions between which they lie, as 
in al. Vowel-glides are expressed in the same way as 
an 'unsyllabic' vowel (153), namely by writing the 
vowel symbol consonant size, thus 1 = glide-I. Con- 
sonant-glides are expressed by adding ), thus o) = glide O). 

116. Glides are distinguished according as they pre- 
cede or follow a sound as 'o n-glid es ' and * oflF-glides.' 
Thus in Jaf (or English ecAof^e on-glide of a is that 
from the 3) and the off-glide of Q is that which joins it 
to I. Initial glides, such as the on-glide of the a in al, 
being only preceded by a silence, are generally inaudible. 
Final, or * on-silence ' glides, such as the off-glide of Q in 
Iq (or English iici) are generally audible. 

117. Although the direction of a glide is implied by 
the position of the two fixed points between which it 
lies, its character msLj be varied. 

118. The acoustic effect of glides yaries according to 
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the force and la-pidity with which they are uttered. If 
in such a group as 3<d] the transition from the ] to the 
<D is made rapidly and with slight force the glide is not 
noticed at all, although any break, however slight, would 
be at once heard. But if the transition is made slowly 
and with only a gradual diminution of force, we hear the 
glide from the 3 up to the front position of the O) as the 
second element of a diphthong, giving the effect of (aija). 
In such combinations as co]) as in Spanish llanOy it is 
often difficult to know whether to write the glide or not, 
whether to write cojlj- or coxjl} (oocD)3rj}). The former is 
however the correct notation. 

Vowel-Glides. 

110. Vowels may be begun and finished in various 
ways: 

{a) The glottis is gradually narrowed, passing through 
the various positions from breath and whisper till voice 
is produced. This gives the 'gradual' beginning •]♦, 
which is the usual one in English, and in most other 
languagea 

{h) The breath is kept back till the glottis is closed 
for voice, which begins at once without any introductory 
breath. This is the 'clear' beginning •]♦, well known to 
singers, who are taught to avoid the 'breathy* •3*. 
It is the usual way of beginning a vowel in German. . 

120. In both these cases the stress begins on the 
vowel. If it is thrown on to the preceding glides, they 
are at once recognized as independent elements, *3^ (aa) 
becoming 03* (haa) with the 'aspirate,' while '3* becomes 
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x3* with the glottal stop (30). o ig generally modified 
by the following vowel, whose mouth-configuration it 
partly anticipates. It is then partly a weak throat- 
consonant, partly the voiceless glide-vowel corresponding " 
to the vowel which follows, and is then placed on a 
shortened vowel-stem, being written fi. 2I, fii are thus 
almost equivalent to x:I, id or ovi, ovi. 

121. Vowels are finished analogously : 

(a) By a gradual opening of the. glottis, the final 
glide passing through whisper to breath, giving the 
' gradual ' ending J*. 

{b) By a cessation of expiration while the glottis is 
still closed for voice, giving the dear ending 3^ which 
is the usual ending in English. 

122. If uttered with stress these endings become re- 
spectively 3*^ or 3«, which is still the Sanskrit visarga, as 
in manah^ and 3x, the Danish 'stod-tone' (30). If a high 
vowel-position is relaxed slowly before ^ or 2, the oflF-glide 
has a strongly consonantal character, even if there is 
very little stress, giving lov, iov etc., which is frequent 
in the Scandinavian languages. 

CoNSONA NT- Glides. 

123. Stops : Oif-glides. All consonants consistA 
acoustically of three elements, the consonant itself, and its j 
on- and off-glide. Each of these three elements may be / 
breathed or voiced, and modified in other ways as well. 

124. The glides of stops are peculiarly important. 
Voiceless stops, indeed, are acoustically speaking pure 
glide-sounds, gnly audible «.t the moment of transition 
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from or to some other sound. Voiced stops, on the 
other hand, can have a distinct sound of their own in 
addition to that of their glides, but as they can only be 
voiced by driving voiced breath into an air-tight 
chamber — forming the celebrated *blahlaut' of the 
German phoneticians — they cannot be maintained for 
any length of time. 

125. Confining our attention for the present to the 
ofi'-glides, we may .distinguish four chief kinds of breath 
— or rather voiceless — and voicejtpps : (a) voiceless stop 
and breath glide a*J, as in come ; (b) voiceless stop and 
voice glide O'], nearly as in ffo when no vowel precedes ; 
(c) voice stop and breath glide G*, as in e^ff; and (d) 
voice stop and voice glide a', as in ea^er, 

126. The following table gives all the combinations — 
init ial, medial, a nd final — those that occur in English 

>eing marked * : 

Initial. Medial. Final. 

*a*3 *3a-3 *3a* 

•^o'S 3a'3 3a' 

G*3 W] "^h* 

a'3 *M 3€j'- 

(a) In 0*3 the glottis is left open while the stop is 
being formed, and the chords are not brought into the 
voice-position till the moment of loosening the stop, so 
that before the glottis has time to form voice there is a 
slight escape of breath between the stop and the vowel 
— the glide from the stop to the vowel, or from the stop 
to silence, is breathed. In English the puff of breath 
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vanes in force according to emphasis etc., and is always 
weaker medially than initially or finally, as may be seen 
by comparing the second a in cooking with the two as in 
cookf where, again, the initial a has the stronger glide 
of the two, because of the progressive diminution of stress 
(105), whence also the force of the breath glide is still 
more diminished after a long vowel, as vol eating. 

{h) a' seems to be formed in two ways. In initial English 
go at the beginning of a sentence the glottis is in the 
position for voice during the stop, but no air is driven 
in, and so the stop is inaudible as in ^, but voice begins 
the moment the stop is loosened, and the off-glide is 
therefore voiced. Jn this kind of stop the voice is apt 
to break out a little before the end of the stop or at any 
rate to whisper part of the stop — ao']. Pure Q'^is formed 
by sounding voice simultaneously with the loosening of 
the stop, so as to prevent any escape of breath. The 
French and South- German (South European generally) 
^, ^, p are formed in this way, which makes them sound 
like g, d, b to an unaccustomed ear. 

These sounds offer great difficulties to English 
speakers, who, however, will find initial ^ in ^<? a con- 
venient stepping-stone. But they must be practised 
carefully, for the breathy stops in English come, etc. 
are very offensive to a South European ear. The student 
must not be satisfied till he can explode a vowel loudly 
from the a, O or D position without the slightest escape 
of breath or voicing or whispering of the stop. 

(c) 3€l*3> and thence G*3, may be easily obtained from 
the familiar Jq* by joining on a ]. 
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(d) a'J is obtained by pronouncing the familiar 3ci'], 
dwelling on the consonant, and then dropping the 
initial ]. These 'full' initial voice-stops, which are 
common in the South European languages, suggest the 
corresponding nasals to an unaccustomed ear when 
sounded very fully. Final a* may be obtained by 
shortening such a word as bigger. The French final y, 
as in D3*€i' hague, often has this sound. 

127. Stops : On-glides. The on-glide after a vowel 
is generally voiced : 3'Q*> 3'®** Breath on-glides before 
voiceless stops occur in Icelandic and occasionally in 
Scotch, as in d^*u* what, 

128. Stops : Stress-glides (Aspirates). All stops, 
especially when voiceless, postulate a certain compression 
of the breath behind the stop, so as to produce an 
audible explosion when the stop is loosened. On the 
force of this compression, which is due to the action of 
the lungs, the force of the glide and consequently the 
audibility of the stop mainly depend. The English A, 
etc. are generally uttered with but little force, but in 
the ordinary German ^, as in q*a3i kann^ there is a 
strong puff of breath. 

129. But even in German the force of the breath- 
glide is something secondary, due only to the compres- 
sion with which the stop is formed. If, however, the 
initial force is maintained during the formation of the 
glide itself, the glide is heard as an independent element 
— ao3« In this way the Irish-English, Danish and 
Sanskrit aspirates are formed, as in Irish tell^ Danish frule 
xy>^k^\. These sounds have nothing harsh about them, 
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their characteristic feature being the distinctness of 
their glide^ which has something of the character of 
the preceding consonant, so that Q^], for instance, 
sounds very like ac3, O®] like xsJ\ or os]. The analo- 
gies with the different vowel-beginnings (119) are 
•obvious. 

130. Implosive Stops (Choke-stops). The im- 
plosion consists in closing the glottis simultaneously 
with the stop position, and then compressing the air 
between the glottis stoppage and the mouth one by 
raising the glottis like a plug by the action of its 
muscles. This action produces no sound while the stop 
is being held, but modifies the ofi-glide in a peculiar 
manner, giving it a *■ choky ' effect. 

These sounds occur in Saxon German and Armenian. 
They are written QJ, with the throat-stop modifier ; the 
off-glide is voiced. 

131. Unstopped Consonants. With unstopped conso- 
nants there is no difficulty in voicing the stop itself, and 
there are many consonants that are only occasionally 
unvoiced, such as the nasals. The glides of these con- 
sonants are always voiced as well. 

132. In the breath unstopped consonants, both the 
consonant itself and the off-glide are breathed as in 
the corresponding stops : S*3) \^*% 3^** ^^^ ^^^ breath- 
glide of the unstopped consonants is always weaker 
than that of the stops, because the explosive effect of 
the latter is wanting. 

133. Hence also the aspirates of these consonants are 
weaker and less marked than those of the stops. But 
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they may be distinctly heard in Irish-English in such 
words as ^ir. 

134. The voiced buzzes admit of more variety than 
the voiced stops, because in them the different stages 
of glottis-narrowing that may precede voice are dis- 
tinctly audible, whereas in the voiced stop there is' 
hardly anything between full vocality and absolute 
silence. 

135. In medial z (383) there can be no doubt of the 
vocality of the consonant, bufc initial and final z admit 
of various degrees of vocality. 

{a) The glottis does not begin to put itself in the 
position for voice till the S-position is assumed, and 
consequently all the intermediate stages between foil 
breath and full voice are heard in succession while the 
S-position is being maintained. This is the ' gradual * 
initial z in English zeal^ et<3. — 8s3' 

(i) The z is fully vocal throughout — that is, the 
glottis is closed for voice simultaneously with the begin- 
ning of the z. This is the ' clear ' initial z of French, 
Russian, etc. — sj. 

It will be observed that these varieties of initial 
buzzes are exactly analogous to the two ways of begin- 
ning vowels (119). 

{c) The glottis is open during the formation of the 
consonant, and is only brought together at the moment 
when the off-glide begins. This is the 'half-voice' z 
(S')> corresponding to initial Q', and seems to be the 
usual German initial s in so^ etc. As it is not easy to 
make the beginning of the voice correspond exactly 
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with the beginning of the glide, this last variety is 
often modified into a compromise between {a) and (5), 
formed by beginning to narrow the glottis daring the 
end of the consonant itself, so that the transition from 
breath to voice is completed just before beginning the 
glide. 

136. Final z may also be fully vocalized throughout^ 
or else gradually devocalized, passing from voice to 
whisper while the consonant position is still being 
maintained — ^s\*, ^r* Both may be heard in English 
is, etc., the latter * gradual' ending being the most 
usual. The ' clear ' ending with voiced off-glide — 3^*' — 
is the usual one in French. 

137. A final buzz preceded by a buzz or voiced stop 
is completely whispered in English, as in thieves, rage 

138. In this last case the glottis is not fully opened 
till the consonant is finished, which therefore consists 
of voice passing into whisper, followed by a breath 
off-glide. If the transition from voice to breath is 
completed during the beginning of the consonant itself, 
we have the * half-breath' final z — ^Sl. 

139. The vowel-like consonants when final occasion- 
ally end in a breath-glide. Thus in French ^^fe=:>I(DS, 
in Icelandic v^/=>|)#cd:. 

140. Whisper-glides. In the case of stops whisper 
is inaudible in the stop itself, and is only heard in the 
glide. In most cases a whisper-glide is a transition to 
or &om voice, and has the effect of a weak breath-glide, 
from which it can generally hardly be distinguished* 
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Yinsl JQ^, however, is easily distinguishable from 3o*- 
It is heard in Icelandic egg, 

141. Modified Glides. We have hitherto considered 
consonant-glides as modified mainly by voice, breath, 
and force. Bat they are capable of tarious oral modifi- 
cations as well, of which rounding is the most important. 
Bounded glides are heard in such Russian words as votu 
>^3-Oi-, komnata •ajJp^D^S where the inner rounding 
affects the consonant as well as the glide. Q^} sounds 
intermediate between (ko) and (kwo). In English cool 
the off-glide is only slightly rounded by the following 
vowel. 

Glideless Combinations. 

142. In speech the general principle is to take the 
shortest way between two sounds in immediat-e juxta- 
position. This often results in combinations which are 
effected without any glide at all. This is regularly the 
case in sequences of consonants having the same place, 
and differing only in form. Thus in passing from (n) 
to (d) or vice versa in lOJ, IDI all that is done is to close 
or open the nose-passage^ the absence of glide being as 
much implied by the juxtaposition of the two symbols 
98 in the case of the uvular stop (78). Similarly in QOCD, 
(DCO the transition is made by simply closing and opening 
the side apertures, the tip of the tongue retaining its 
position. Combinations in which a stop is followed by 
an open consonant formed in the same, or nearly the 
same place, are effected either with no glide at all, as in 
DO, or a very slight one, as in d>. In such combinationa 
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ad the latter one the glide is generally got rid of by 
assimilating the place of the first consonant to that of 
the second. Thus German pf in pfund and English m 
in nymph are both lip-teeth instead of the pare lip 
Qonsonants D, r, these words being pronounced >i>irFO, 
ll>i$>. Such changes may almost be considered as im- 
plied by the juxtapositions D>, F>. 

143. Even when two consecutive consonants are 
formed in different parts of the mouth, it is possible to 
form them without any glide, although in such cases 
gliding combination must be regarded as normal. 
Absence of glide is marked by (•). Thus English act 
is \0jo^ the tip of the tongue being brought into posi- 
tion before the Q-contact is loosened, while in French 
active there is a slight breath glide — 3^a•oI>. 

144. Combinations of stops and vowellike consonants, 
such as ^r, dr, kl, ^, are glideless in English, the breath- 
glide after a voiceless stop being carried into the vowel- 
like consonant, the first half of which it unvoices, as in 
try oo)(d)1^t, clock ao)co)ja. If the preceding stop is 
aspirated, its aspiration may be carried into the vowel- 
like consonant, so that the latter is completely unvoiced. 
Thus in Danish, where initial voiceless stops are aspi- 
rated, initial ir, kl^ etc. become stop + breath I etc., as 
in awjQ'l klokke^ aij)#x knA. 

G LIDE-CONSONANTS. 

146. Most consonants, as compared with vowels, have 
more or less the character of glides. Breath stops are 
, acoustically pure glides (124). In such combinations 
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as uz in ckill, us in German osI^tO zeity the hiss is 
acoustically a mere modification of the breath-glide in 
till : we may almost say that the e or S i& the glide 
between the D and the next vowel. 

146. In slovenly speech, when a stop follows a vowel, 
the breath impulse is ofben so feeble that nothing is 
heard but part of the glide on to the consonant, the 
actual closure being formed without any breath at all : 
dXg) biff. With nasals man becomes FTjlJ), only a nasal 
glide being audible. Other consonants are weakened in 
a similar way. 

147. But there is a class of Flap-consonants which 
are pure glides, organically as well as acoustically, there 
being absolutely no fixed point in their formation. 
The East-Norwegian and Swedish * thick I* is such a 
sound. It is an inverted r finished off with momentary 
contact of the tongue-tip against the inside of the arch- 
rim, the tongue moving forwards all the while from the 
moment of its being turned back to the single strong 
trill which finishes it. This sound can be roughly 
symbolized by (Dcv, as in Norwegian ^Jo'CDcv] Olqf. 

Syllable Division, 

148. Sounds differ much in sonority — the force with 
which they strike the sense of hearing. . The most 
sonorous sounds are those formed with voice, and the 
less the voice is impeded, the more sonorous the sound. 
The two extremes are the opener vowels, such as ], j 
and the stops, the high vowels, such as I, being about 
on a level with the vowellike consonants, of which the 
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Daeals are the most eonoroos. Of the voiceless con- 
sonants tlie high-pitclied hisses are the most distinct. 

14B. The audibility of language depends then, rongbly 
speaking, on its vowels. Acoustically consonants are 
mere modifiers of the vowels, and the ideal of distinct- 1 
fieas would be reached bj a langua^ in which each I 
consonant" was separated from the next by a vowel. 

160. Hence tHe ear leams to divide a breath-group 
into groupsofvowels{or vowel-equivalents), each flanked 
by consonants (or consonant-equivalents — or, in other 
words, into syllable-formers oT^yllabici, and non-si/Uahic*, 
each of these groups constituting a »yllahle. Syllables 
are marked ], non-syllabics ), when necessary. 

ISl. The relation between syllabic and non-syllabic 
is evidently a purely relative one. In such a group as 
clay the sonority of the vowel completely overpowers 
that of the I and makes it non-syllabic, bat the / in 
cattle aiDCO = a[DCO] is so much more sonorous than 
the D that the whole group is dissyllabic to the ear, 
as if the I were accompanied by a vowel. Even a 
voiceless hiss may be syllabic in such a combination as 
DS+D or even DSD. 

isa. The same sotind varies in audib 
to the length and force with which it is i 
two vowellike consonants come together 
has the greater length and force is re 
vowel.' Thus r"H=F)l] suggests pjn, ' 
suggests 3f1 or rather "J^l''' 

168. So also s vowel can lose its i 
combination with t^notber vowel, with 
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forms a diphthong. These diphthongic or glide vowels 
are written consonant size, being &om a syllabic point 
of view consonantal vowels, as in 3-C (^h where the group 
is uttered with one impulse of diminishing force, and 
x] ia^ which implies increasing force, the latter diphthong 
being equivalent to (OvJ. Want of stress is more essen- 
tial than gliding quality, for 3-C* with the diphthongic 
vowel lengthened is still mainly diphthongal to the ear 
if the It is kept stressless. 

164, The unsyllabic element of a diphthong is gene- 
rally a closer vowel than that which constitutes the 
syllabic element. The most perfect types of diph- 
thongs are^ therefore, ai and au, which are also the 
commonest. When clearly formed — ^jx, ji — the. second 
elements are almost consonantal in character — suggest- 
ing «;, aw to an English ear — ^because English and most ' 
other languages content themselves with making the 
second element a mere approximation to the high posi- 
tion ; thus in English the nearest equivalents of the 
\ above diphthongs are 1^-r and i%, the second elements, 
being still more obscured in Cockney pronunciation. 

155. Such combinations as OS may be regarded as, 
consonantal diphthongs (i45)« 

156. The answer to the question, Where does the 
syllable begin? is, that if it has a distinct stress (strong 
or medium) its beginning corresponds with the begin- 
ning of the stress, as we see in comparing such pairs as 
1o pCDioV-rrs and V'^P^TX'^j lo'iaoX^ and X*oia=«^ 
ail UmeSy a tall man ; at Acton, attack. 

157. The difference between long and double . cpn-j 
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Bonants is a syllabic one. In ]o«] the consonant posi- 
tions are simply held with uniformly diminishing force 
till the 3 is reached, when a new impulse may begin. 
In 3003 the consonant is held as long as in the preced- 
ing case, but the new force-impulse begins in the 
second half of the held consonant, which, of course, 
breaks the sense of continuity. This break is very 
distinct in such a group as bookcase 'DiO:a|JlTS, because 
of the medium stress on the second syllable. 

168. The distinction between •a]0'2j*0 and \ozi.(!^'> 
cut short and achieve^ •X%DsT^t(d outside and the German 
e\'X3SikV^V^ geziemen is exactly analogous. 

169. The distinction between chse and open stress is 
also syllabic. In the close stress of English and Nbrth 
German in such words as better^ vetter, the D is uttered 
with the same force-impulse as the preceding vowel — 
although this force-impulse has diminished by the time 
it reaches the O (more so in German than in English, 
§ 105) — any new impulse beginning on the following 
vowel: 'd(Io*X> '^Co*l?' Ill the open stress of South 
German^ and the South European languages generally, 
the fresh impulse of force begins on the D in such a word 
as vetter — •>()*d'[(DI. Open stress — whi6h is also heard in 
Welsh — sounds less abrupt than close stress, and to ah 
unaccustomed eax suggests doubling of the consonant. 
The otherwise superfluous (*) may be used to indicate 
open stress, as in the South German ojo'^coi, Welsh 
*a*3o'i cadw. 

160. When several syllables are uttered with one im- 
pulse of force, it is^ of course, impossible to mark off th^ 
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boundaries of the syllables by stress, and syllable-division 
becomes a subjective problem. It is, for instance, diffi- 
cult to hear much syllable division in such a word as 
necessary, when uttered rapidly. Syllable-division is 
most clearly marked when it turns on stopped consonants, 
because of their greater force and abruptness. It is less 
clear when it turns on open consonants. Thus the dif- 
ference between an aim and a name, between alia "with 
long and with double I is not very marked. 

Intonation. 

161. Intonation, or variations of tone (pitch), depend 
on the rapidity of the sound- vibrations, which again 
depend on the length of the vocal chords (17). 

Changes of tone may proceed either by leaps or by 
glides. In singing the voice generally dwells without 
change of pitch on each note, and leaps upwards or 
downwards to the next note as quickly as possible, so 
that although there is no break, the intermediate glide 
is not noticed. In speech the voice only occasionally 
dwells on one note, and is constantly moving upwards 
or downwards from one note to the other, so that the 
different notes are simply points between which the 
voice is constantly gliding. An absolutely level tone 
hardly ever occurs in speech, whose level tones are only 
relatively level, generally ending in a slight rise. There 
is often in speech a marked difference between a rapid 
rise or fall in which the ear is mainly impressed by the 
beginning and end of the voice-inflexion, and a slow 
glide which allows the intermediate tones to come out« 
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We may distinguish these as voice-leaps and voice^glides^ 
remembering that the distinction is only a relative one, 
which cannot always be made with certainty. The 
difference between voice-leap and voice-glide is analogous 
to that between 3^)3 and 3x<o3 (118). 

162. There are three primary * forms * or * inflections ' 
of intonation : 

level 

rising / r 
falling \ J . 

163. (') and {^) are, strictly speaking, symbols of voice- 
glides only, though in practice they are used to denote 
voice-leaps also, whose proper symbols are (r) and (j). 

164. The level tone — or an approach to it — may be 
heard in well as an expression of musing or meditation ; 
the rising in questions or doubtful hesitating statements, 
as are you ready ? ; the falling in answers, commands, or 
dogmatic assertions, as in ye9^ I am. 

165. Besides the simple tones there are compound 
ones, formed by uniting both in one syllable : 

compound rising (*) 
compound falling (*). 

166. The compound rise may be heard in such a 
sentence as take care! when uttered wamingly; the 
compound fall in oh!^ oh really! when implying sarcasm. 

167. It is also possible to combine three tones in one 
inflection. Thus we can have (*'), which has the effect 
of (") being only more emphatic. 

168. All these tones can be varied indefinitely accord- 
ing to the interval they pass through. As a general 
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rale, the greater the interval, the more marked the 
character of the tone. For ordinary purposes it is 
enough to distinguish between a high rise (') and a low 
rise (J, the former passing through a less interval than 
the latter. Conversely a high fall (^) passes through a 
greater interval than a low fall(J. A high rise may be 
heard in wkat ? as an expression of mere enquiry ('ojo), 
a low rise in ^ojo as an expression of surprise. In music 
semitones have a plaintive effect, and this is to some 
extent the case in speech also, where, however, plaintive- 
ness is also expressed by modifications of the quality of 
the voice (177). 

169. Besides the separate inflections of which it is 
made up, each sentence, or sentence-group, has a' general 
pitch or key of its own. Key is marked by prefixing 
the voice-leap sj^mbols in the same way as with the 
other group-modifiers, thus ro :a]r 'Jd. = come up ! in a 
high key. For ordinary purposes it is enough to dis- 
tinguish three keys : 

high r 

middle r-i 
low J, 

the middle being generally left unmarked. 

170. The high key is the natural expression of ener- 
getic and joyful emotions, the low of sadness and 
solemnity. 

171. Change of key has also a purely logical signifi- 
cance. Thus questions are naturally uttered in a higher 
key than answers, and parenthetic clauses in a lower key 
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than those which state the mam fsu^ts. In all natm*al 
speech there is incessant change of key. 

172. Changes of key may proceed either by leaps or 
progressively. Progressive change of key may be ex- 
pressed by using (') etc. as group-modifiers. Thus 'a 
is heard in all cases of passion rising to a climax* 

« 

Connection between Quantity, Force, and Fitch. 
178. There is a natural connection between force, 
length, and high pitch, and conversely betwee;^ weak 
force, shortness, and low pitch. 

174. The connection between force and pitch is especi- 
ally intimate. All energetic emotions naturally express 
themselves in high tones and forcible utterance, and 
increased vehemence of emotion is accompanied by a 
rise in fprce and pitch. 

175. The association of force and quantity is less 
intimate. There is however a natural tendency to pass 
over the less important unaccented elements of speech, 
and to dwell on and lengthen the more prominent ones. 

176. It is however a mistake to suppose that these 
natural tendencies represent necessities, and that high 
tone and strong stress can be regarded as convertible 
terms. Just as on the piano the lowest note in the bass 
can be struck with the same force as the highest one 
in the treble, so in language it often happens that strong 
stress is combined with low pitch. Still less can leng^th 
be identified with stress. 

Voice-Quality. 

177. Besides the various modifications of stress, etc.^ 
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the quality of the voice may be modified through whole 
sentences by various glottal, phaiyngal and oral in- 
fluences. 

178. The influence of the lips is seen in the two 
qualities of the voice known as ^ clear' and * dull.' The 
clear quality is the result of opening the mouth widely 
and spreading out its comers. When exaggerated it 
gives a harsh, screaming character to the voice. 

179. The dull quality of the voice is the result of 
slight reparation of the jaws and neutral lip-position. 
English speech generally tends to the dull quality. 
When exaggerated it gives a * mufiled * character to the 
voice, which, when accompanied by low pitch, results in 
what is called the * sepulchral * tone. 

180. The dull quality of the voice naturally leads to 
nasality, for the breath, being impeded in its passage 
through the mouthy seeks another passage through the 
nose. Slight nasality is almost universal in English 
speech. Its presence is at once made manifest in 
singing. 

181. Narrowing of the upper glottis gives a wheezy 
character to the voice, sometimes approaching to 
strangulation. This efiect is &miliarly known as ' the 
pig's whistle.' It may be heard from Scotchmen, and 
combined with high key gives the pronunciation of the 
Saxon Germans its peculiarly harsh character. 

182. These modifications — which are the result of 
controllable organic positions — must be carefully distin- 
guished from those which are due to peculiarities of the 
organs of speech themselves. Thus defects in Ikhe palate 
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may cause permanent nasality (together with a peculiar 
hoUowness of sound), an abnormally large tongue 
gutturality, etc. All these peculiarities are inseparable 
from the individual, while those first described may — 
and often do — characterise the speech of whole commu- 
nities. 

183. Voice-quality may be readily symbolized by pre- 
fixing modifiers : 

ovii = clear quality. 
OA) = dull quahty. 
0$ = nasality. 
oftA = wheeziness. 
(X = gutturality. 

Organic Baeds* 

184. Every language has certain general tendencies 
which control its organic movements and positions, con- 
stituting its organic basis or basis of articulation. A 
knowledge of the organic basis is a great help in acquir- 
ing the pronunciation of a language. 

186. In English we flatten and lower the tongue, 
hollow the front of it, and draw it back from the teeth, 
keeping the lips as much as possible in a neutral position. 
The flattening of the tongue widens our vowels, its 
lowering makes the second elements of our diphthongs 
indistinct, front-hollowing gives a dull resonance which 
is particularly noticeable in our /, its retraction is 
un&vourable to the formation of teeth-sounds, and 
favours the development of mixed vowels, while the 
neutrality of the lips eliminates front-round vowels. 
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Our neatral tongue-position is the low-mixed or mid- 
mixed one of the vowels in further >l*wX. 

186. In French everything is reversed. The tongue 
is arched and raised and advanced as much as possible, 
and the lips articulate with energy. French therefore 
favours narrowness both in vowels and consonants, its 
})oint-consonants tend to dentality, and, compared with 
the English ones, have a front-modified character, which 
is most noticeable in the ly while the rounded vowels are 
very distinct. 

187. The German basis is a compromise between the 
English and French, standard North German approach- 
ing more to the French. 

188. No language, however, carries out the tendencies 
of its basis with perfect consistency. 

Thus in English we have the point-teeth u; and 
mixed vowels occur in French and German, etc. 
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Vowels. 

189. The following is the English vowel-table, weak 
vowels (those which occur only nnstressed) being marked 
by a preceding -, and the half-long quantity of the 
first elements of diphthongs not being marked. 







p 






r(«), -r. 


> 




3* 


U'. -x 


m 


1 

1 


I* 


I* 


I 








i(D) 


-1 










a*), jx' 


-i(«) 




J» 






J 







190. The following list shows the correspondence of 
the Broad Romic symbols, with examples : 

"B = ] as in come, 
aa = 3* » father. 
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ai = V 
au = j% 


as in 


high, 
how. 


SB = t 


»> 


man. 


e = C 


» 


men. 


ei = (>: 
^ = X 

99 = I* 


9) 


say. 

togethOT. 

bird! 


69 = p 
i = 1,1^ 

ij = Id) 




care, 
fill, pity, 
sea. 


= J,l 
oi = Jx 




not. 
boy. 


ou = 3*) 

D = p 

u = 1,3E 
uw = Is 


9) 


so. 

fall. 

full, value. 

too. 



We will now consider the vowels more in detail, 
noting varieties of pronunciation. 

191. ]i-, mid-back-narrow. a]r ]d come up. This vowel 
is slightly advanced. Full back ] may be heard in the 
West of England pronunciation of come ajnr ; to an un- 
accustomed ear it has the effect of a rounded vowel, 
resembling j in not. In some Scotch dialects it seems 
to be lowered to j — a sound which still more resembles j. 
In the Cockney dialect this vowel is advanced, lowered, 
and widened, becoming apparently j, as in x^^kl one. In 
Irish-English and American-English it is advanced and 
lowered to ]►▼ mid-back-narrow-forward-lowered, which 
approximates it in formation and sound to the j in err. 

192. 3», mid-back-wide. 'J^jN^ father, farther, 23»> ^If- 
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In the formation of this vowel the tongue gradually 
relaxes into the neutral mixed position, so that it might 
be written Ji. In Cockney English it is lowered to J*, 
which is often narrowed into j*, as in d(Io»sIt DJ*a 
Battersea Park. 

193. Xj mid-mixed-wide. DT,'a(y|, together. It is 
diflScult to define the formation of this vowel with preci- 
sion, because it often degenerates into a mere voice-glide 
— I — without fixed configuration, which is often whispered 
in protonic syllables. The most correct way of writing 
such a word as together in rapid speech would be, there- 
fore, DB'ajyi. The exact position of this vowel — as far 
as it is capable of being defined — ^is probably between 
mid and low : \r. 

The first element of the diphthong in high is retracted 
towards ], into which it passes in Cockney English, 
where it is often lowered to j: refined ^\^L-r^ Cockney 
9]Xt, fiji-r. Before I the glide is obscured to X in Cockney 
English, so that rjico mile is hardly distinguishable from 
marie. 

194. J, low-mixed-wide. The first element of the 
diphthong in how sp, which in Cockney English becomes 
X — fip, t*- Scotch has ] — fi]i — and American-English 

196. x*> low-mixed-narrow, i* err, DI»Q) hird. In 
American-English this sound is raised towards ], becom- 
ing ]h- — the sound of American-English come. In some 
American pronunciations, especially that of .New- York, 
!♦ becomes *[!, as in dIioj. 

196. X, high -front-wide. This is the sound of strong 
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(stressed) i in it Id, fill >ICD, the corresponding weak 
sound Xt being intermediate between I and [ : dIoI-*- 
j^iiy. After (o preceded by a consonant X seems to be 
often retracted almost to the mixed position I, as in 
X)^Ux^i-r pretty. The long vowel corresponding to X is X<d 
or Xjd^, as in sX(D 9ea^ sX(DS cease \ an X« modified by- 
gradual raising of the tongue. In Cockney English the 
first half of this diphthong is lowered, so that sXtI often 
sounds like sff-r say. Before r as in fear y fearing >Xx, 
>X%(DX-rd, there is no raising of the tongue, and the X 
itself is often lowered — ^>X-rX. In Scotch, Irish and 
American-English, as well as in North-English educated 
speech, sea etc. keep the old long narrow undiphthongic 
!♦ — sl«. Scotch also has it before /•, as in '>l.k^i. In 
Scotch strong X is lowered, as in sX-rO sit^ sounding to an 
English ear like set^ which in Scotch has x (i97)« 

197. (J, mid-front-wide, v^ men ; sff-r %ay^ o(JjCTa take. 
In say^ etc. the tongue begins to rise as soon as' the [ 
position is assumed, and goes on rising gradually till the 
It position is reached. American-English has the same 
sounds sometimes raising the tongue to the full high 
position — sff. Scotch keeps the old monophthongic 
narrow vowel — s[* — which in Edinburgh is raised to- 
wards I — s[f' — sounding to an English ear almost like 
see. In the North of England the first element of the 
diphthong seems to be narrow — s[x-r. In Cockney Eng- 
lish the first element is broadened into \, so that say is 
confounded with sigh sI^t, except when the latter is 
broadened into s3xt (193). In North-English and 
Scotch the short vowel in men is the broad \, 
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198. x> low-front-narrow. Only before r, as in QjX 
care, where Scotch has [♦. 

199. x> low-front-wide. OlQ back, rp man. This 
vowel is often modified slightly in the direction either 
of I or of C into which latter it often passes completely 
in Cockney, as in q[o, Q[*B cab, 

200. i, high-back- wide-round. dIq booi, >lCD full ; 
olo two, too, rFcois new. In North-English, Scotch, and 
in Irish and American-English the old narrow !♦ is pre- 
served in Di#, rFcob. Scotch has also narrow short 1 in 
dIq. In Cockney English is often becomes Ts with the 
high-mixed vowel, especially after (d, as in oTs you, the 
(D being dropped in Cockney English afber a consonant, 
as in 'jIg, ifo. Unstressed ¥ is regolar in educated as 
well as vulgar speech, as in siscoTs Zulu (where the 
second g is very indistinct), >xcd(dT value. Monoph- 
thongic 1* is kept before r, as in oil poor, acoll cure, 
where Scotch has h — d1*(0I. In Cockney English Ix is 
broadened to p(x), so that poor is levelled under pour. 
Even in educated speech there is a tendency to lower 1 
before r : the strong form of your, yours is sometimes 
o^X, (D^XS with the mid-mixed vowels which otherwise 
occur only in weak forms, but often CDJX, (Dj#S with the 
full Cockney form. 

201. J*)? mid-back-wide-round, sja^) so, sow. The 
second element of this diphthong is formed by a gradual 
narrowing of the lip-opening to the 1-position, which 
begins almost as soon as the } itself, the position of the 
tongue remaining unchanged. In weak syllables, as in 
the second one of s3-3^}CO^%} solo, the tongue is advanced 
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to the mixed position, the diphthongic character of th^ 
sound becoming almost imperceptible. This chang^e 
often takes place in stressed syllables as well, where it 
is often used in polite or conciliatory address ; thus 3-9-) 
ija- and \%) 1^% s= oh no may be heard from the same 
speaker, the former in more decided and dogmatic state- 
ments. The constant use of \ gives a character of 
effeminacy or affectation to the pronunciation. In 
Cockney English the first element is unrounded and the 
second lowered and partially unrounded — ]% iji. Scotch 
keeps the old monophthong }♦ — s}i. 

The first element of the diphthong ^ir in hoy is some- 
times lowered to j as in not. 

202. p, low-back-narrow-round, sp sato^ Tpa naught. 
In the formation of this vowel the tongue is gradually 
relaxed to the mixed position, the rounding being main- 
tained, so that it might be written j%, as in sj% saw dis- 
tinct from Sjx soar. In Scotch this vowel is generally 
made into J-*. 

203. J, low-back-wide-round, ijo not. Scotch sub- 
stitutes J — 'tJ^. American-English has sometimes J — 
which seems often to verge on the mixed \ — sometimes 
the unrounded ] oi father — l]^ ^^^> '>^t£i\ follow. Weak 
short becomes ^5 as in la'D3*)D'l, October. 

204. Although weak vowels are generally levelled 
under \ or I-r or the rarer T and \ the vowels and 
diphthongs ], 1^-r, 1%, (), x, etc. can all occur in perfectly 
unstressed 'syllables, as in 2]pd]q, DsI^cd'^JCO, QjFOIVJlD, 
iTsCab, XI^SOCDxao humbug, twilight^ compound, insect^ 
abstract (adj.). But if we compare the strong and weak 
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vowels in these words, we shall find that the weak 
vowels all show a slight shifting toward the mid-mixed 
position, though hardly enough to justify the addition of 
a modifier. Just as all weak Is pass into I-r, so also all 
weak '^^ITS pass into \ytT. Weak It itself in very rapid 
speech seems to tend to the mixed position, especially 
after vi/ preceded by a consonant (196). 

Consonants. 
205. The English consonants are as follows : 



y 



£ 




CD 


(1) 


U, Vi/ 


s,s 


3,e 




», S 


>,> 










- 


CD 










• 


a, a 






■ 


D,© 




D,D 








d 








7 




P 







206. The Broad Bomic equivalents are: 



b 


:= 


D 


a^ m 


Dee. 


d 


= 


TD 


j> 


day. 


«(dh) 


:^ 


W 


99 


then. 


f 


^ 


> 


» 


fall. 


S 


= 


€1 


9) 


go. 


h 


= 


S 


>J 


house. 


J 


= 





>J 


you. 


k 


= 


Q 


J> 


come. 


1 


= 


CO 


JJ 


look. 


m 


= 


r 


»9 


man. 


n 


ss 


7 


9> 


no. 
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q 


=, 


d 


as in 


sing. 


p 


= 


D 


jj 


pay. 


r 


= 


(0 


J5 


red. 


s 


= 


5 


» 


say» 


/(St) 


— 


Z 


» 


ship. 


t 


= 


D 


JJ 


ten. 


Kth) 


= 


U 


J> 


thin. 


V 


■^ 


> 


» 


view. 


W 


= 


9 


}> 


we. 


wh 


— 


» 


)) 


why. 


z 


— 


S 


99 


zeal. 


3 


— 


e 


»> 


rouge 



207. The point consonants CD, D, 05, 7 seem to be blade 
consonants — col, Dl, OJl, IJ, D^ beiiig equivalent to SI, as we 
see in comparing the tongue position in so and toe, 

208. The voiceless stops are all breath-glide stops — 
a*]F, etc. (126 a). The buzzes w, S, e, > are often 
whispered (137) — \JD, etc. 

We will now consider some of the consonants more in 
detail. 

209. s^ aspirate. 9.^ house^ £l(D hCy fiis who. s is 
dropped — that is to say, its stress is shifted on to the 
vowel (120) — in Cockney English and in most of the 
English dialects, being always kept in Scotch, Irish, 
and American-English, In natural speech it is always 
dropped in weak syllables when not initial, as -\z sp -If 
I saw him^ where, however, the dread of vulgarism often 
leads to its insertion, especially in ' ladies' English.' 

210. (D, front-open-voice. (ols you^ fIcdo'I'^ million. 
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Xn such words as htiCy humor the aspirate precedes the (D 
a»s if it were a vowel — ficois, fiolsp^, but in Scotch the 
combination fiO) is made into o — oi#. The nearest ap- 
proach to this sound in Southern English is in such 
^vords as pure Do)<»))ll (144). 

- 211. (D, point-open-voice. (DlJa) red^ (^h(i>Li rearing. 
This consonant is practically a vowel, there being no 
buzz in it, even when emphasized and lengthened. It 
never occurs except before a vowel, being elsewhere 
weakened into a voice glide, as in coll, 0)1x0 rear^ reared. 
It is sometimes rounded into o». Trilling — 'rolling 
one's rs' — is a defect of pronunciation, which is however 
often affected on the stage and in recitation. The substi- 
de tution of the back open e, which is sometimes trilled — ef 
we — is a frequent individual peculiarity, ei is the * North- 
umbrian burr.' In Scotch r is a strong trill everywhere : 
— mUmy (DflmJD. So also often in Ireland, where also 
ien sounds similar to the Norwegian * thick /' (147) niay be 
heard. In American-English r before a pause or a con- 
in sonant appears as a point-modification of the preceding 
vowel, as in :>]*\ far, being completely lost in other 
: is American pronunciations. CD is always formed in the 
;lie inner position (75), and in the dialects of the West of 
;be England (D^ is exaggerated into (Dc (71 c). 
sh, 212. u, vi/, point-teeth-(voice). \j£l thin, wjl then. In 

lys these consonants it is enough that the breath is directed 
If on to the teeth by the tip of the tongue, which need 
;en not itself be brought against the teeth. Certainly the 
most distinct form of these consonants is that produced 
^«. by placing the tip of the tongue firmly on the back of 
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the upper teeth and forcing the breath partly bet^v^een 
the interstices of the teeth, partly between the sides of 
the tongue-tip and the sur&ce of the teeth ; but they 
can be — and are often — formed by bringing the tongue 
against the gums in the S-place without touching^ the 
teeth. In the latter formation the contact is of coai^^e 
very slight. Weak u. w are formed without any contact. 
Irish-English substitutes its peculiar * rim-stops ' for v 
and w, in whose formation the point of the tongue is 
spread out like a fan, so the whole of its rim is brought 
against the teeth or gums together with the point, the 
back of the tongue being slightly raised at the same 
time: DiKih, QJIkCtf. 

S, s, blade-open. sX(D 9ee^ sI(DCD zeal. 

213. e, e, blade-point-open, elo ^hip^ (Disc rouge. 
These consonants are formed more inwards than S (75), 
but after the point-blade consonants o, 0) they are less 
retracted, as in Qjpc Q)ejl catch John, If we drop the o 
in Qjpz we can feel the difference between the resulting 
0\z^ and ax^ = cash : ei- has a sound intermediate be- 
tween e and s. 

214. o, o, lip-back-open, o'll why, ol® we. These 
consonants are practically 1:a, iA, being wide {66), In 
Southern-English o generally becomes s, but it seems 
probable that o will be completely restored in a few 
generations. 

216. :>, >, lip-teeth-open. >jKofall^ xdIs vieto. 

216. CD, point-side-voice, oola loot. In this conson- 
ant the English concavity of the fore part of the tongue 
(185) is especially noticeable. In Cockney English and 
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in Scotcli I has a still deeper tone whicli may be some- 
times the result of bsck modificatioD^-(oc. 

317. a, a, back-etop. qJf ame, aj») go. 

218. D, 0), point-stop (blade-stop). d(7 ten, mOc day. 

2ie. D, D, lip-stop, oti /^ay, Dim ^<?. 

220. d, back-nasal-Toice. sLi m^. 

221. 1. point-nasal-voice. tJ*) «o. 

222. r, lip-nasal-voice, rp flinn. >i[. lip-teetb-oaeal- 
voice in nymph (143). 

SYNTHESIS. 

323. For the Eng'lish syiitheBis and orgsnio basis see 
§§98,99, 105, 1 85 and the section on Synthesis generally. 

Sfecihens, 
Of the three following texts the first two are accom- 
panied by a Broad Bomic transcription, the ordinary 
spelling of the first being also added. 

224. iDrmoo -(bIds -ot :u£da -wX- 'iw -o\i -\ :q'Vetb 
-1> -xsiu ■(4™\ -of'W -'A, '^^^ '¥^ •fiiwo -l-^" ; -D»DO 

■Djtco' — "Tja '•asXro ioiito', -wno -1, icoroto -xoxauD^ 
:to'Lia -\i -jcoXT^e'. 

225. :pijpi 311W8 -ta :Jrigk -Si 'ooj* -waz -3 :kaind -9T 
■flfBt 'keik^, -wiiS -iSs -sij -ol Tannd -it^ ; -bat -wij 'nou 
•nau -iSat -its Tiali jrannJ, :laik -a 'bof — 

irannd', -bat -a :litl -flfetnd^, :laik -an •orins'. 

226. People used to think the earth wa 
flat cake, with the sea aU. round it ; bat w 
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that it is really round, like a ball — not quite rotmd^ but 
a little flattened, like an orange. 



227. -17 •XdaooXrepX'J -ols -ojis •o<Dj>coX-rj -l-rrr 

-oXs -O^VX'^ 4^ :S]r •I(DDX-rd:fil%s', -X'' -wX -©[js^X 

-fiX-rl -jJO -X-rO -Jd', -X1 -VJ^D -X-D •>|;<DX-r 'Gto', -DOBO -l-rl 

•al(DTO :FCia -IW/ :OJD -X-D -©1,8 'PtK^ "l^"- -^1* -OC 

-wX :sCid1, :a|)ir -oX raooXacD V®l/» "^^•'^ -DjiToXTaj -^^ 
-wX^ -CroX-r -oXiiajXe, -X'J -ooxao -coXia -X *^]Q'- "^ 
•oCioXcD -^ -sjis :3la -X-rS •fip©', 4'^ 'DOfao -coXjcq -X 
•a5jG\ -X'' -sj^) -vi/Xt :Xd€icDX-r3FXrF tfcdIo -XxX© -dXtXTT 

228. -an 'iggli/men -W9z 'wwis •traevlii) -in 'tjaina' 

-huw 'kudnt :spijk :tjai*nijz^. 'wen 'dei' -hij -waz *dainii| 
-9t rsBm 4jtig:hau8', -an -*83 'weita 'brot -im -a 'niijt 
•paf . -az -ij -waz 'veri 'hBiigri', -hij 'et -it "Bp', -an -J^ot 
-it 'veri 'guJ, -bat -ij 'kudnt :meik 'aut' :whot -it -waz 
*meid -ov\ -sou :when -iSa ;weita :keim -ta :kliar a-wei', 
-hij 'pointid -at -"Si 'emti •paiidij*', -an 'kweekt -laik -a 
•dak*^. -"Ba 'weitar -at 'wans :Juk -iz 'bed', -an 'baakt 
-laik -a 'dog^. -an 'sou -"Si ligglijinan 'njuw -ijd -bijn 
*dainir) -on 'dogzflej^. 

•d3#so -X7 •Da>|;s7o\ 

229. -Xl <DXT-FtrDX", 'V »J- pUpdX' 

-WX 'fil^S -OXW> -X^ -sX^ •DJ*'5\ 

-wX '09X0(0 •oX'J(dX%) :oxx -wX 'sJ^ 
;ajxp -oXoDX-rd -Xa -X^ 'PI*'''s 
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-^l^i •T|>'1, :a|;ip 4 ;s^a :olo -slo^', 

4^^ -Dpi -fV '^^IV V^Cj"^^* 
230. -I1 <dI-tCpd1;, -1i (dI-tCpdT; 

4'^ loxi -pV •b<«>M '^C^ 

-v4 -dcdIcd -X-s -coM-d \(^\ 

231. -Xl CDI^tCpdX", -ll (i)I-TCPDTr 

-oxi'<^ -V -ols lolss -oX 'Sold', 

-X'^ 'v^^o -vi/I-r -p. -p^SD -(Die 4^ -XDje 

-W^O :XS -6X%) -fiOI^ "71%", 

47 -sJpX -dIscds -aX® -saxxscol-r -alow 

232. .xjc ©jt-tcpdit, 'V »i^-'pcp©ir 

-wX •>i#Da>I*i8 •©3»a 4'^ 'A^\ 
-Xi •coios -dX vida -wxi -scdDtoX -ops 
-sX •acD3-*)S X-QC'^so -v4 •sciXi' : 
-I^ -oXs 4 •D3Xi«)©X-s •la^XcDX'^s', 
-WBO 'ii* -ol-rs -cofoco -oeji 

-oX -7^9^). -Vp pi»v4<^ 'p> ->«^lf '^^ 

-wX'^ :oC7 -Vc -oXs -1 'bJJ^- 

G 2 
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233. 



Vowels. 







I 

t 

V 


3^ 




c 


1 

3- 




f 

V 


J,J» 




i 



234. 



a 


= 


3^ 


as in 


patte. 


aq 


r=: 


J^ 


9) 


sang. 


'B 


= 


J 


» 


p&te. 


SB 


== 


C 


99 


pfere. 


e 


= 


r 


99 


^t^. 


eg 


= 


i^ 


99 


Tin. 


d 


= 


1 


91 


peu* 


oq 


=4 


V 


»l 


on* 


« 
1 


= 


I 


M 


fini« 







VO WELS, 







' r=: 


\ 


as m 


beau. 


og 


= 


h 


99 


Bon.^ 


p 


^ 


J 


» 


or^ 


ce 


-= 


•e 


9) 


peur. 


u 


:= ■ 


i 


99 


sou. 


y 


= 


f 


91 


lune. 



H 



236. For the French organic basis see § J 86. 

236. The quantity of French vowels is often undeter- 
mined, half-length predominating. Final vowels are 
short, as in Jiniy son ; except in exclamations, such as jf 
aA> Vowels are lengthened before r and voiced conson- 
ants generally. Nasal vowels are short finally, long 
before another consonant, as in sjj son, >^kiUhfonte» 

237. 3*"9 mid-back- wide-outer. o*]*Oj)atte, D'J^ei- joo^^. 
This is a vowel intermediate both in formation and 
acoustic effect to the English ] in part and i in pat. 

238. J, low-back-wide, D'J pas, D'j*Dt- _pdte. This 
sound is easily obtained by unrounding the English j in 
jjot, taking care not to muffle the sound. 

239. jj, low-back- wide-nasal. sj5 san^, j#je an^e. For 
French nasality see § 46. 

240. I, high-front-narrow, ^ilijini. 

241. [, mid-front-narrow. [o[ et4, 

242. [, mid-front-wide. dE^Gh phe. In some pro- 
nunciations this vowel appears to be lowered [ or even 

243. XS low-front-narrow-nasal. >\s vin. May per- 
haps be wide = English x in mam 

'244. i, high-back-narrow-round, sl sou. Often 
advanced towards the mixed !•. 



/ 
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245. }, mid-back-nanrow-round. d} heau, 

246. \j mid-back-wide-roundl. J^en dr. Often ad- 
vanced to the mixed position \y as in Q'^pji comment. 
Sometimes pronounced as a lowered }• 

247. J^ mid-back-wide-round-nasal. sjj Bon, 

248. f , high-front-narrow-ronnd. cof T lune. 

249. { , mid-front-narrow-ronnd. D'| peu, 

250. -J, mid-front-wide-roand. D*|*C>i peur. Some- 
times pronounced as lowered | or full \. The weak 
vowel in le seems to be a slightly retracted and partially 
unrounded \ = (J^). 

251. ^5, low-front-narrow-round-nasal. ^5 w». May- 
be wide — \s. 



252. 



Consonants. 



263. 



b 


s= 


D 


0^ in 


bon. 


i3 


= 


3\ 


» 


buisk 


S 


^ 


O 


9) 


pied. 


d 


=: 


(D 


» 


doux. 


f 


= 


> 


>l 


fin. 


g 


= 


Q 


M 


gout. 


h 


^^ 


2 







s 


c^, ew 


0,(D 




Si-, Si- 


^^, ei- 


o\^^ 


o,s 


>, > 








COi-,CDi- 














a, a 




Oi-, Di- 






D, D 




' 








T^ 






p 







— — - - — .•^^ka 



ii*M 





CONSONANTS. 




j 


= 


» 


(W 


id 


briller. 


k 


= 


a 




„ 


qui. 


1 


= 


o 






beUe. 


111 


= 


u 




„ 


table. 


m 


= 


p 




„ 


ino0. 


n 


= 


1 




„ 


noD. 


fi 


= 


L 




,', 


agneau 


P 


= 


D 




„ 


Paris. 


* 


= 


0"^ 




„ 


pnite. 


r 


= 


e 




„ 


rare. 


ph 


= 


c 




„ 


qnatre. 


8 


= 


s 




„ 


BOU. 


J 


= 


a 




,, 


chat. 


t 


= 


□ 




„ 


toat. 



A = 3 „ poids. 

z = s „ zhle. 

3 = e „ joor. 

251. a, aspirate. This aotmd is formed oalj occasion- 
ally and involuntarily aa a hiatOB-filler, as in :M>[a}^au, 
a]a} Ih-haut, 

2B6. &, €i, back-open-inner. e<]*ei rare. This, which 
is only an individual peculiarity in English, '- '^' 
regular sound of r in French. It does not seem 
generally trilled. The- point «( sometiines occurs, 
always trilled. At the end of a word after a con 
r is unvoiced, and often dropped entirely, us in 
a3»D. After a breath consonant — especially a breai 
— it is sometimes fully, sometimes partially un 
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as in Dc[, Dc)e)|) /r^^. These remarks apply also to o, 
3\ and 3. 

256. o, O, front-open, DeI(D[ briller, Do[ /?i^<^. Final 
<D unvoices its latter half, as in >I(d)o), >Icds Jllle. In 
connection with the vowel I, as in briller Buijllle, o is 
a consonantal X, but after more open vowels it appears 
to be lowered to the [ position and to be retracted some- 
what. 

267. s^, Si-, blade-open-outer, si sou, s[co zele. These 
consonants sound clearer than in English, partly because 
of the gieater convexity of the tongue in French, partly 
because they are formed with the tongue nearer the 
teeth than in English. 

268. ^^, ei-, blade-point-outer, z^ cAat, eifCn jour. 
The same remarks apply to these consonants as to s 
and s. 

259. o^, ^^, lip-front-open. ooL iuis, ool puita. In 
these words we have a consonantal f , the tongue being 
lowered after other than high vowels, as with (d. 

260. o, o, lip-back-open, ol oui^ doj poids. In the 
former of these words we have a consonantal 1, in the 
latter rather a consonantal }), and so before other open 
vowels. 

261. >, >, lip-divided. >\sfin^ >\s vin. 

262. ovy coh, point-divided-teeth. dCco belle, oJdo. 
The unvoicing of this consonant is parallel to that of 
e. The point consonants CD, o, IP, 7 aire all formed 
against the teeth, the fore part of the tongue not being 
hollowed as in English (185), so that the French /has 
a palatal effect to an English ear. 
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263. a, Q, back-stop. 0}i qui, eA gouL The voiceless 
stops a, D, D are followed by voice-glides, there being 
no escape of breath as in English (126 a); hence qui 
often suggests gi to an English ear. Initial Q, JDy d are 
pronounced with full vocality {i%6d), which suggests 
(i|) etc. to an English ear. Final voice consonants often 
end in a voice-glide, as in dJ^Q' hague. Even with voice- 
less consonants this is sometimes the case. 

D^ a5^, point-stop-teeth. O'l tout, vA. doux. 

264. D, D, lip-stop. D'3e^I PariSy dJj hon. 

265. L, front-nasal-voice. 3^} ^g^^^^ dIco^L Bou^ 
logne. Like (D this consonant ends voicelessly, as in 
>iiti vigne. In vulgar speech it is retracted nearly to 
the Jy position of the English ng in sing. It is some- 
times formed with imperfect stoppage, giving cd5. 

266. It-, point-teeth-nasal-voice. l^i non, 

267. r, lip-nasal-voice. fJ-J fnon. 

268. Double consonants occur only in learned and 
foreign words such as immense Iffj#js. 

269. Stops are joined with glides, as in 3a*0 acte, ex- 
cept when the same consonant is repeated in two 
different words, as in aiODj coupe pas. 



Synthesis. 

270. French synthesis is very rudimentary as regards 
quantity and stress. Frenchmen are unable without 
long training to distinguish vowel-quantity> stress, and 
syllable-division in foreign languages. 

271. In French every syllable is uttered with almost 
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even stress^ which is always open (159)9 so ^^^ sncli a 
word as capadtS is divided •a'3»''D'3»''srD'[. 

272. In French there is no such thing as word-sta-ess 
or word-division. Sentences are cut up into syllables 
without any regard to the structure of the words they 
are made up of. Thus the sentence quel dge a-t^l ? is 
pronounced (ksB I'bb 5a til). 

273. Although stress is nearly even, there is a distinct 
tendency to weaken the stress of the last syllable of a 
syllable-group, whether it consists of one or more words. 
This is regularly the case when the last syllable is 
uttered with a falling tone, when it is often pronounced 
with breath instead of voice, as in 'jf Djrs}s Dui: »'j^ 
pensons plus. So also the word-group •CD3oof7 la lune 
takes the stress on the first syllable when pronounced 
with a &lling tone, while in le soleil oo{*s3-co|J(d: it falls 
not on the article but on the first syllable of soleil, 
because that syllable happens to be the last but one. In 
the French pronunciation of Aome, sweet home! as 
:^P'"S1)I:Dh'^P we can observe the three main features of 
French synthesis — want of determinate quality, mon« 
otonous syllable- division, and illogical stress. 

274. Frenchmen, in fact, generally have no idea of 
where they put the stress. But they have a tendency 
to stress intensitive words, as in 'DcO dcd^J tres-hien, 'Q'\p 
sfoools quel supplice! and often (though not always) 
mark antithesis by stress, as in ce rCest pas lui^ e^est 
moiy where lui and moi have an extra stress. 

276. Stress in French is, as we see, greatly dependant 
on intonation, which is the most important factor in 
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French synthesis. French intonation goes more in leaps 
than hy glides, and the intervals are considerable, which 
together give it a peculiarly lively character. Isolated 
words are pronounced with a rise on the last syllable, as 
in q]d3sI'X)[. In a sentence they keep this high tone 
when emphatic. Doubt, question, etc. are expressed by 
a rise, as in English, as also lively statement, a falling 
tone being frequent in statements, answers, commands, 
etc. High tone is often accompanied — though not 
necessarily — by increased stress. In French there is 
a tendency to alternate high and low tone in the same 
way as other languages alternate strong and weak stress, 
so that a low tone in a subordinate syllable often 
appears as a kind of preparation for an emphatic high 
tone. Thus in the sentence vons voyez done messieurs^ 
que c*e9t ainsi, the highest tone is on the first syllable of 
aimiy the lowest tone being on the one immediately 
brfore it — c'fst. The next prominent pliable before 
e^est is the last of meisieura^ which accordingly has a high 
tone— though not so high as that on the first syllable of 
ainsi. The first word in the sentence — voua — has a tone 
of about the same height as the second syllable of 
measieurSy from which the tone descends by short leaps 
to done mes^ whence it leaps up to ^sieura : 

^i >o3<^[ '^3-J T^so)! a-g "sCo 'lisb. 



Specimens. 

276. d3€od[ >\ xjjjsC? V K>f ejj s[ efso ]s[ oie r| 
>(;♦€ aJjD€j*j(DC. loo cd{ d3€cd aicjrjj. loo [acl co xjjjsG 
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ajp s3 dcJdc wjwa. Q\p |*€ |;o Icd ? I© [ ocojs -gie J 
ojpI. s3>[ >i si 3\Io {♦€ J$ D[e3 s3-':J[ ? >ico[ >i8 3oj#5a>a> 
xn pSDjJ ? 

277. parle va &ar|S8B? ai) pa. sai) se gyst ase pur 
mce fseser koijpijaagdrh. il loe pari kuramai). il ekri 1 
fraijsse kam sa praprh laar|g. ksel oeoer set il? il ae 
trwBz oecer e dmi. save vu si )3it oeoer og desa sane ? 
vule vuz ataaijdr ai) eijstar) ? 

278. Paxlez-vous fran^ais ? Un peu. J'en sals juste 
assez pour me faire comprendre. II le parle couram-* 
ment. II eerit le firanfais comme sa propre langue. 
Quelle heure est-il? II est trois heures et demie. 
Savez-vous si huit heures ont dej^ soDn^ ? Voulez-vous 
attendre un instant ? 



279. cd{ p3eal 'J [oC Di€Dj5 djs in J-r jd{ z[^L loo 

[OC S3>J^» Ft Sl>J^ «J^ SD[SCd3cdId[, 3 P3X^ a J$ 7 >E(D 

3doo[ci> x^sI ft aej*5a5 3o^ooId[ dIc sjeoxjs i>€3*e sj*J8 
fpIa)lD[ }af 7, ©3*^ lis 3-e3-58 3s[ si>jj wcD-f m d3€cd[ ooof 
o3*€, [ al 3>Ca 3DsJeD[ efsa3 «o3 dj*scd3-5, efsa3 cd3 
r3-7Jp37X coC ©I (DC^^TcDCes 37[ © s}n [aslsoj^js. 

280. loe marki n etse purtai) pez ar)n om doe geni. il 
etse savag, mae savai) sai) spesjalite, a mwei) k oi) n voej 
apler egsi yn graagd abilite pur saertegz uvraa5 saagz 
ytilite okyn, dog nuz orogz ase suvag Ija d parle ply 
taar, e ki avset apsarbe 5yska la p^Bsjog, gyska la mana- 
mani lae di daemjserz ane d sogn segzistaags. 

281. Le marquis n'^tait pourtant pas un homme de 
g^nie. II 6tait savant, mais savant sans sp^cialit^, ^ 
moins qu'on ne veuille appeler ainsi une grande liability 
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pour certains oarrageB Bans utility aucnne, dont noas 
anrons aseez souvent lieu de parler plna tard, et qui 
avaient absorbe jusqu'^ la paBsion, Jusqu'il la monomanie, 
les dix demi^res ann^eB de son existence. 



282. a3D*aI> } el>3te ©f rjte 
\\ QC£m[ e3ee[ si sC -^k 
Bjfsi; : Bf si €>d3s jtQjte 

S3>X efsajf sj oeftcojf acolrj. 
sji idId rf: alD[ b3 sejiis : 
a>t pJ' Dt" ^^ '=' D3G»t ** DJ? 
^DfDo^I Dcsjs ji e >i ajfefte 
HJ-j F 3d3-^[8> I* sfeil»e 
of 33o)J( 1 f3 sX jDSQfte 
s{ dCgsC o II iDis ]>^I*€. 
} s[Dbe o fT } al 2fIi 
. 3 ^^3" Q^*^ ^ ts :>e[ coXcoj, 

>l8 >[ >f ^}D zJfIt: 
nj^ 8 sJleoJi 7^ F D3etD[ >i dj? 
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283. 



NOETH GERMAN. 

Vowels. 







I* 


3,3* 




i 








1 
1 


- 


f- 

f 







284. 



a 


•^ 


J 


a» tfi 


maim. 


aa 


— 


3» 


)9 


name. 


ai 


:= 


Ic 


» 


mein. 


au 


ss 


J^ 


>J 


haas. 


e 


:= 


C 


19 


fest. 


ee 


— 


[♦ 


» 




ee 


:= 


C» 


99 


thrane. 


9 


= 


I 


99 


gerettd; 


aa 


— 


{♦ 


99 


schon. 


• 

1 


=::= 


X 


99 


bin. 







voivFrs. 


•• 

u 


zs 


/♦ 


dtf in 


biene. 


o 


= 


J 


n 


Sonne. 


00 


ss 


}♦ 


n 


Rohn. 


oy 


= 


J^ 


>j 


hauser. 


oe 


^ 


* 


99 


gdtter. 


tt 


= 


i 


99 


hund. 


uu 


^ 


i* 


99 


gut. 


y 


= 


f 


99 


schiltzen. 


yy 


= 


f4 


99 


griin. 
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286. 3, mid-back-wide. f^l mann, l}^r\ name. In 
some parts of North Germany (Hanover, etc.) 3^ 3**'' ^^ 
Middle and South Germany (Saxony, Bavaria^ etc.) j, j* 
or J, JK The low-back-wide j is usual in North German 
in the diphthong ;^, as in fijB-S. Observe that the second 
elements of the diphthongs 3c, JB-, J* are generally lowered 
even more than in English, being apparently sometimes 
narrow, sometimes wide. 

286. "[» mid-mixed-naiTow. Only in unstressed syl- 
lables, as in G^'eCoXo. In rapid speech this vowel loses 
its definite configuration, and becomes a mere voice-glide, 
which is perhaps wide. It varies in difierent parts of 
Germany. In South German it becomes [. 

287. % mid-mixed-wide. Occurs only in the diph- 
thong '\j^ as in r^CT mdn^ which has almost the same 
sound as in English mine. In Hanover and elsewhere it 
is broadened into 3c. 

288. I4, high-front-narrow. dX^^X biene. 

289. I, high-front-wide. dI7 Un. Tends to I in 
some parts of North Germany. 

290. [«, mid-£ront-narrow. 8[« 9ee. 
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291. J, mid-front-wide. >(Jso/<?«^, 0€|JnX tkrane. In 
many parts of North Germany long a is narrowed to f ♦, 
but this pronunciation seems to be still felt as a pro- 
vincialism. 

292. i*, high-back-narrow-round. ai*o ff^t. 

293. % high-back-wide-round. A^JO Aund. 

294. }♦, mid-back-narrow-round. s}n soAn. 

296. Jj mid-back-wide-round, sjl^ ^onne. } in 
South Germany. The diphthong eu, du is generally J« 
with slight rounding of the second element, but often 
3^;, practically identical with the English oL 

296. f ♦▼, mid-front-narrow with high rounding, aeftrr 
ffriln. Might be written -f). In all the German round- 
vowels the rounding is a degree higher than the tongue- 
position. Pure ft is heard in the Middle and South 
German artificial pronunciation of long il, which gener- 
ally becomes I* in Middle and South German. Even 
in North German the tongue lowering — which seems 
often to be partly retraction — ^is less in some pronuncia- 
tions than in others. 

297. f T, mid-front- wide with high rounding. 2)fos'5 
scMtzen. Becomes I in Middle and South German. 

298. {♦▼, Low-front-narrow with mid rounding. 2)-f*7 
scAon. Often wide in North German. Becomes [♦ in 
Middle and South German. 

299. |t, Low-front-wide with mid rounding, afold 
goUer. This vowel is got by over-rounding the English 
vowel in man. 

800. Initial vowels have the clear beginning (119 h)^ 
as in -'Vl 'JcooX •'Icol eine alte eicAe. 
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801. 



Consonants. 



fi 


C, €, €^ 


0,0) 




Sy S 


2),e) 


3 


>,> 








0)1- 












a, Q 




Ot-,®!- 






D,D 






d 




'Jl- 






r 





d02« 



b 


= 


D 


a« 2» 


bin. 


« 


= 


O 


»» 


ich. 


d 


:= 


ID 


» 


da. 


f 


^=- 


> 


»} 


voU. 


g 


= 


Q 


9) 


gut. 


5 


= 


C 


J> 


sage. 


h 


= 


fi 


»» 


hat. 


• 

J 


= 


(D 


»» 


ja. 


k 


= 


a 


« 


komm. 


1 


s= 


00 


If 


lang. 


m 


=: 


p 


9) 


mann. 


n 


= 


7 


9) 


nun. 


? 


= 


J 


99 


lang. 


P 


= 


D 


99 


lieb. 


r 


^ 


e4 


99 


retter. 


8 


= 


s 


99 


was. 


J 


= 


e) 


99 


fisch. 


t 


s= 


o 


99 


tun. 


V 


= 


> 


99 


was. 
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w 


= 3 09 in quelle. 


X 


= c, c „ ach, auch. 


z 


= 8 „ so. 



5 = e) „ courage. 

803. fi, aspirate. fi]o haL 

304. c, back-open, ^cach After back-round vowels 
C is rounded into c, as in jac aucL 

305. €, back-open- voice. ^ between vowels is stopped 
in some pronunciations (Hanover, South Germany), 
open in others, especially in Middle Germany, sj^a^, 
S^kc\, The latter is considered the more correct in 
ordinary conversation. Final e = ^ becomes c, as in 
d3*c tag^ which in other pronunciations appears as oDiQ. 
The Hanoverian pronunciation is D3+CII, o3*c, which is 
the easiest compromise for English people. 

306. €^, back-open-voice-inner. €^|Io'[€^ retter. This 
is a very soft, vocalic sound, which is not generally 
trilled. The point m is provincial. 

307. o, front-open. Xo ich. 

308. (0, front-open- voice. (i>3*ya. 

309. s, 8, blade-open. >]s was^ 8}« 80. Initial 8 is 
often formed with half voice. 

310. e), C), blade-point-lip. >l2) fiscA^ ai-e3*2)'[ 
courage. Differ from the corresponding English sounds 
in being always rounded, which allows the tongue- 
position to be somewhat relaxed. 

311. 3, lip-open-voice. Q3\p\ quelle. Often pro- 
nounced as a weak >. 

312. >, >, lip-teeth. >3"^ volly >3s w'^*. These sounds 
are weak, and are formed with very little buzz. In 
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Middle and Soath German > often becomes pure 
lip 3. 

did. QOi-, point-side-Yoice. co]ji lang* All the point 
consonants approximate to dentality, the point of the 
tongue being often partly on the gums, partly on the 
teeth, the fore part of the tongue being more convex 
than in English. 

314. a, a, back-stop. a*Jp komm^ al*D gut. Voice- 
less stops are generally followed by a strong breath 
glide (iii8) in North German. In Middle and South 
Germany they are followed by a voice-glide — 0% etc. — ^ 
and the voice stops are pronounced in the same way, so 
that the distinction between k and ^, t and d^ p and h is 
completely lost. 

315. Oi-, ©V, point-stop-outer. D*i*T thun^ iritf in. 

316. D, D, lip-stop. oof«D liehy ^i^ bin. The lip- 
teeth stop occurs in the combination pf^ as iupfund. 

317. jl, back-nasal- voice. co]d lang, 

318. '?►, point-nasal-voice-outer. 7in nun^ 

319. F, lip-nasal-voice, rjl mann. 

Synthesis. 

320. In the combination kn there is often a breath 
glide between the consonants, as in Q*7l« knie. 

321. Final stops are always voiceless, as in lieb^ hund. 
In Middle and South Germany all voiced consonants — 
even r and I — ^are unvoiced, so that they are hardly 
audible except in the glide to or from a vowel. 

322. Long vowels are not shortened before voiceless 

Ha 
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eonsonants, as in English (98). Long vowels are 
shortened to half-long or even short under weak stress. 
Final consonants are always short (99). 

323. Vowel-like consonants are often lengthened 
before breath as well as voice stops, as in s]owj halt. 

324. For stress see 105. 

326. German intonation closely resembles English. 

Specimens. 

326. :'}♦ 'sC^sdI, •:4^1®< 'r^kiX3nt)'\p\ -uslr ;(o|)osd7 

-3'^ :a>I*8F -dIcod fi|Jer'3jiaX^3co J *^^^^ :f ♦Dl€^ -©f ♦ole<'j 

ulI♦€^. -'30, -al^o -Xo :©Jc -;p> ;DC€^aXsfi{^ -I7 :mXnlr 
•oolmr •ooIodI 'a[n, -Ir •d3€^"'€jXs2{*oo'[ -fXo •aXcsDX€^7 
•2)>[*DF, -p> ;>I*S7 -Xt r^Xc'^lr -©CpI^ -^frnr, ->J7 
••3o3lP ;>Xs7sa>3cor C'^D-a)3*a5T -X7 -(DlpXr -oja- aX'slTo 
-rXo 'd3*®''- 

327. :oo 'ZiJtfsta, 'folar 'moontnjain! -tsam ;letstn 
:maal -auf :main9 *pain, :deen d^ :zoo 'manga 'mitamaxt 
-an- :diizm 'pult her*ai)g9:vaxt ! 'dann ryybar •byy^am 
-unt pa'piir, :tryyp*zeeljar 'froyntl erjiinst :duu :miir. 
•ax, 'koBnt -ig :dox -auf ;bergasha9n -in :dain9m 'liibm 
•ligte 'geen, -um 'bergashaola -mit 'gaistam 'Jveebm, -auf 
;viizn -in rdainam 'demar 'veebm, -fon *alam ;visn6kvalm 
ent'laadn -in 'dainam *tau ga*zant -mig *baadn. 

328. O sahst du, voUer mondenschein I zam letzten- 
mal auf meine pein, den ich so manche mittemacht an 
diesem pult herangewacht t dann uber buchem und 
papier, triibserger freund! erschienst du mir. AchI 
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konnt'.ich docb aof berg^ehdh'n in deinem lieben lichte 
gelm, am bergeehohle mit geistem sohweben, aof wieeen 
in deinem dammer weben, von allem wiBSenequalm 
eatladen, in deinem than gestind mich liades I 

839. -Tp "XcSFdSiTO^IG -p5 -XciQTO -'\p[e 'B3*7fi}0 

■sCosdI -aro aeHj+wX -It oX'sC+Qld -Jcos -dco-EdscoXc -jkv 
Dfe^JJ -mttFjio ;rVl*^. iPVlc* -£)&'£♦. iS-DftcncoXo 
•2)aj;aD7 -7 -ojIdsto -pT^Xe* -Ii&l •q-Ed^T. -j»s -oil 
■5(|780Xcn, -ip -Dsl ■s[t7 ->3s jioJ*s ->3*ei. -a>lfi^ 'SjchIcIci 
-celts -idXi -Dsiic ;edtro D3'slte<l7, -Itd -qJ|id -idSt -oIf 
•wIIdsdt -rB\e* 8"L€Hj5salaXeH -iX •€<[taa)eHl)f)oX -J+eHsXcaX. 
■luItsXe* -^3€^ iJ-ofiertoXo :8[tei s[nXo Xgvbjjd -ftD^ci 
-n)l48X D■l■3€^It^D^{l)ld -sVle* "TjKur+GHnjl, -iTO :e]D\ 
-7X008 -VoXcdXchIs -DSl -0147 -JwS -SXo -J»> -^\&* 
•7|;tOSD7 S)03dsX}47 -BlfF 2}DlOSX-Jt7S:::^tei3)0[tXe4 
-OSl dV2)K**='1''- :^I'£♦sl*^^ :fi{teHDl -1*7 xAXo -37, 

-l7D -^e^JtcoX -ZittiU&Kaio :'-2Vs7 -si -atfT -XcqtdcoIo 

■fVI^-''" ' ■7[*,' ;83*C0X -a>X6* -371DejX ■Q]7S X7O-€'fs0XD, 

' -©38 -Isfo) -\s -«3 -Qe^3«i\, -If) -bXcsI -7loa -Vtf^co 
■pl^le*, -l7D :s[te<iiJX -ajo -sXcs ofc* -^teoolT tVIc* 

aVJ+eolcoDl' '-8}* :Qtta -si -nil :S3c"l -©3 -J«3 :7l0D8 

'31,' 'fVoI -'"Ic* ■>'li»l ■:>}*eiS)D[*l€<. '-njjs -Is(d) 
-pc •>3*e*,' laJtcoX -nilei :37(D€i"L, -l70 -old DXe^itloD 

-sJT -0)377. 
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LATIN SOUNDS. 



330. 



Vowels. 



.. . 




I* 


3.3* 


■ 


C 










6 


1 




f 



a 


= 


3 


a% in 


pater. 


a 


s= 


3« 


}> 


mater. 


ae 


•= 


3c 


»» 


caelum. 


an 


r=: 


1^ 


») 


aoram. 


e 


=: 


C 


}) 


celer. 


e 


= 


[♦ 


»» 


tres. 


eu 


^ 


1^ 


» 


hen. 


• 
1 


= 


X 


» 


difficilis. 


1 


^ 


f* 


j> 


finis. 





= 


\ 


99 


modo. 


5 


K L 


Y 


>9 


nolo. 




t. t 











CONSONANTS, 


oe 


= > 


a9 in 


poena. 


n 


:;= 1 


n . 


fiuctus. 


u 


= i* 


». 


nubes. 


7 


= f 


f> 


hymnus 


y • 


= f ♦ 


>f 


gyrus. 




CONSONAlJTS 


}. 



»o.i 



1 




(D 


01, (01 


s 




9 


> 








001- 












a, a«, a 




Oi-, D» © 




D, D«, D 








d 




*}> 




r 







b 


= 


D 


a« in 


bibo. 


c 


= 


a 


» 


calculus. 


ch 


^ 


a« 


}) 


pulcher. 


d 


= 


IDh 


99 


domus. 


f 


= 


> 


» 


fama. 


g 


= 


Q 


»9 


ego. 


h 


= 


S 


f) 


bora. 


• 

J 


ss 


(D 


J> 


jejunus. 


1 


r= 


001' 


»» 


Indus. 


m 


= 


r 


19 


me. 


n 


= 


'JSJ 


9» 


non, longus. 


P 


=s 


D 


99 


pater. 


ph 


^ 


D« 


99 


pbilosopbia. 


q 


^ 


g»p 


99 


quis. 



104 LATIN. 

r :ss Of M in rSxus. 
rh = Of „ rhetor. 

8 r= 5 ), sic. 

t = Oh „ tU, 

th = 0»^ „ theatram. 

V = o „ vivus. 

X = as „ axis. 

z = Q)s „ zelus. 

Final m was assimilated in place to a following nasal 

or stop: 

cum nobis = al7 rj}*Dl*S, 

tarn magnus = o3r rSQ'^is, 

cum quattmr = aid Q^sS^^^^^' 

£^^(?^m dies = ©[api a5X[#s, 

tum pater = dIpdJdCcoi; 

was assimilated to r and / : 

(ri^;;^ regihus = al(0i (Di[«QrDi8, 
^;;» levis = o3cD co[sX8, 

while before A, j, t?, «, / it represented a nasalization of 
the preceding vowel — ^perhaps accompanied by lengthen- 
ing : 

cumjiidice = alj (Dl4a)fa|), 

cum virtute = all aX<i)iGl«oDy 
cum silentio = al( sroo[7GJ[3^, 
cumfaldhus = alj >3<^^b1s. 
So also before a pause^ or before a vowel (or vowel 
preceded by A), where the vowel was slurred in metre : 
capul magnum = Q]DlDf]Qiii, 

magnum opus = ■{ IJ \ Jols. 
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The m of c(m^^ etc. in composition was treated in the 
same way, as in concremdre^ comistere = a3-ja(Di['r]*(i)l||, 

a3-5-sIso|)(0iG. 

The voiceless stops were followed by a voice-glide^ as 
in French and Italian : capita = *a'3D'ib']. Voice-stopd 
had full voice initially, as in French. 

Specimen. 

aoJ^-lsaoC -dJtoC^ 3D-i#DC(DC, aSoIcoXnO, d3dICtoI3# 
•73-SDa)3#? •a33TOil# •j;dI3j -^IttJ-cD -IsdC 'O^s "'^♦s 
[♦•eoiwjo? -asCj 3® •>XnCJ •s[#s[# |>>[n3#o3 
<o3a'D3*DJb 3i-a53#aX3? "jlfw^E •d[# iJ-a-olcDnlj 

DQ>3c*Si!a>I}5 D3'0)3*olf, "7l*0) -i(DDlS sI*qI0)I3g, "7lfO) 

•iXfoo -filfa FinlroIssXpls fi3'DC'^®Jf* sC"^3*oi*s 'wj-als, 
•iXfoo 'SL^mh •}#<d3 oloo-obsaoi; pJo[*cd1'5d ? D3*D[#a)() 
•DI3 a3-5-5Xa)X3 "jj-n -sCioXs? a3-5-SD(DX#aD3j -035 
•JnXli -flJ-fCDli a3-JsaX-CTOX3# d|;'j[#<dX# a3-5(Di#(D3#DX-}nC5 
DI35 -Tj^rj •sX©[#s ? -asX© 'DCDj-asf f3#, -asXi 
slDCa)X-}#a)C -iJ-aoC •[♦agcDXs, -IdX •>lt<DX5, -asjfs 
a3-J93--a3#9C^Xs, asXoj -aJ-isXaX* •a[#DCo)Xs — -aoIJi 
•iJ-SDO)!! XKn}#<D3#(DC 3^D-f 'o^3*®^s ? •}♦ -dCpdJ-cdS 1 •}♦ 
•r}#cD[#s I sE-73*ols -2300 XtdCcocoXciXd ; •a3-5sloo -sXcCd ; 
•fiX#a •D3rC'5 •sXfsXo. -sXioXo? 'XrrJ '©[fa)}* X7 
sC-73*Dli -sEiXo ; •>Xo -DlDcoXaX* -aJ-isXcoX* -DSwoXaEDS ; 
"73-030 Co ©[♦•sX#a73o •J-aloXfs 3aJ 'o'jpDis -inlj -asCdasC 
•^JsocDli. •'jjfs 310CJ, -oXcdX* •>3-([>d[#s, s3dXs->3ciC<«>C 
0)[fXrDiDa>Xa3G ^i:m[kA^, *sX* XsoXfis >i'(D}«(0C5 3a 
•o[#tt3 sXrD[#rl5. ji "fJcddEs -©[f a3oX-ttXn3 -©baX* 



io6 LATIN. 

aJj->(;<D<Dl# "dCsdCs -IsoJs, •as]'' 'oi* Xi "jjfs •Jp'j[#s 
•(DjioXi* F3aoX"j3#<DXs I 

Qvousqve tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? 
Qvandiu etiam furor iste taus nos eludet? Qvem ad 
finem sese effirenata jactabit audacia? Nilne te noc- 
turnum praesidium palati, nil urbis vigiliae, nil timor 
populi, nil concursus bonorum omnium, nil hie muni- 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nil horum ora vultnsque 
moverunt? Patere tua consilia non sentis? Constric- 
tam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuratio- 
nem tuam non vides? Qvid proxima, qvid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, qvos convocaveris, quid consili 
ceperis — qvem nostrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempera ! 
O mores! Senatus haec intelligit; consul videt; hie 
tamen vivit. Vivit? Immo vero in senatum venit; 
fit publiei consili partieeps ; notat et designat oeulis ad 
caedem unum qvenqve nostrum. Nos autem, viri fortes, 
satisfacere reipublicae videmur, si istius furorem ac tela 
vitemus. Ad mortem te Catilina duci jussu consulis 
jam pridem oportebat ; in te conferri pestem istam, 
qvam tu in nos omnes jamdiu maohinaris I 



VOWELS. 
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Vo^LS. 







x,i» 


3>3« 




C« 






f.f« 


J* 











a 


= 


3 ^ in 


Mrma* 


ai 


= 


3-f « 


pats. 


au 


=: 


3* >5 


autds. 


a 


=s 


3* » 


pilxis. 


ai 


= 


3«c „ 


khorai. 


e 


:r 


C . 


eg^neta« 


ei 


= 


[♦ . 


leipo. 


eu 


= 


[* .• 


basileud. 


e 


=: 


C* ,« 


alethes. 


ei 


=s 


C«c „ 


pSi, 



io8 









GREEK. 


eu 


55 


C» 


at in 


euxandi 


• 
1 


:= 


X 


n 


hippos. 


i 


:= 


x« 


n 


knnd. 





= 


} 


9> 


d6mos. 


oi 


r= 


U 


5> 


ofkos. 


ou 


= 


i« 


9) 


houtos. 


6 


:= 


J» 


9> 


d6ma. 


oi 


= 


H 


>5 


dide. 


u 


= 


1 


n 


tupto. 


ni 


= 


fr 


« 


muta. 


u 


~ 


h 


»« 


Biikon. 



Vowels began with the clear beginning (119 b): 

Consonants. 



fi 




01, (Dl 


\J 


s, s 










031-, OOh 








a, QO, a 




Di-, D»-<>, mi- 




D, DO, D 




J 




ll-, Ti- 




P 



b 


= D 


08 in 


bradiis. 


d 


= Oh 


9» 


dld5mi« 


g 


= e 


99 


dgo. 


gg 


= JO 


99 


%gelo8. 


h 


= 2 


99 


hippos. 


k 


= a 


99 


kakda 


kh 


= QO 


99 


khelr. 





CONSONANTS. 


1 


= 


OOi- 


<u in l^g6. 


m 


= 


F 


» 


m&llon. 


n 


^ 


Th 


» 


n&n. 


P 


= 


D 


n 


pai& 


ph 


s: 


DO 


M 


sophla. 


r 


=: 


(01 


JJ 


^riid. 


rh 


= 


Ol 


9> 


rheiima. 


8 


= 


S,S 


9> 


sk6to8. 

* 

sbennumi. 


t 


= 


Oh 


n 


tdte. 


tt(8s) 


= 


va; 


9} 


tdtt5. 


th 


= 


DO 


99 


tithemi 


X 


= 


as 


99 


d6xa. 


z 


:= 


OS 


>9 


zugdn. 
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Voiced consonants were unvoiced after the aspirates 
kh^ th, ph, the aspiration passing into them, as in khrdnos 
•aoij-ljs, phl<yUho% 'DCdJxsdJs, thnesko -DlUfSaJ*. 



Synthesis. 

The Greek synthesis and organic basis was probably 
similar to that of the languages of Southern Europe 
now. Voice stops were fully vocalized, voiceless un- 
aspirated stops were followed by a voice glide as in 
tMemi -O'XDolJfrl. 

Specimen. 

tC# ^\fD, -J* •d3to[s do[}a rC#'m[#s -03100 fe'Fjn 
[dX-i[is[#[7, 3a)-tt3 t3cdXso3 t[7 -031 -cA^oJis d[woIJ# 



J 10 GREEK. 

•a3i d<di}-3-#cd[#s -[d 'aCK -031 doJoJva;!;^ d}x-C#s3oD 
filJrrln •©[ -ojis ©JxdJ-xs •dC*'^ dS'^^'J^^^C*'' 3d3o^3'€«C*'' 

3sD«3a)C*. 

Me det', 6 pdntes theol, medels tafLth' umdn epineu- 
seien, all^ mfilista m^n kai toiitois beltio tink noun kai 
phr^nas entheiete, ei d' dr' ^khousin aniatos, toiitous 
m^n autoiis kath' eautotis exoleis kai prooleis en gSi kai 
thalfittei poiesate, hemin d^ tois loipois ten takhlsten 
apalla^n tdn epertemenon ph6bon d6te kai soterian 
asphale. 
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List of Symbols. 

(The references are to the paragrapha.) 



XI stop modifier 69 c. 
x] syllabic modifier 150. 
I voice, voice-glide 26. 
i voice-glide rounded. 
1 vowel 50, 
1 „ =Fr. ou 50. 

1 „ 50. 

1 „ in put 50. 

] „ in but 50. 

]■ „ in G. so 50. 

3 „ in/flf5o. 

J „ in no 50. 

J „ in all 50. 

J >, 50. 

f „ in not 50. 

I » 50- 

i „ 50- 

T » 50- 

I „ in ra/i«^ (second 

vowel) 50. 



» 



X vowel in G. ^abe (second 
vowel) 50. 

\ „ in better (second 
vowel) 50. 

I » 50. 

I „ in err 50. 

I „ in kow 50. 

i » 50- 

I „ =Fr. i5o. 

f „ =Pr. « 50. 
X „ in it 50. 

f » 50. 

[ „ =Fr./5p. 

{ „ in Fr. j)eu 50. 

II „ in men 50. 

i ,, 50- 

I „ in flfr 50. 

X „ in man 50. 



IliiJ 
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\ vowel 50. 

1 etc. glide-1 etc. 115- 

x# long 97. 

X* half-long (medium) 97, 

Xf short 97. 

XII open modifier 69 a. 

spreader 41. 
x= level force 103. 
•X clear vowel-glide 119 b, 

lai b. 
X' voice-glide 125. 
XI voice modifier a6, 66. 
"x level tone 162. 
-X weak stress 108. 
'x rising tone i6a. 
^x falling tone \6%, 
'x rising voice-leap \6'X. 

high key 169. 
••x falling voice-leap \67„ 

low key 169. 
x-i retracter, inner modifier 

37, n^ 

XI- advancer, outer modifier 

xyy interdental modifier 75. 

X* raiser 37. 

Xt lowerer 37. 

x+x link 72, 76. 

x» general modifier. 

x< increasing force 103. 



x> diminishing force 103. 

xA tenseness 70. 

XV looseness 70. 

x< in-breather 16, 89. 

x< click modifier 90. 

x> out-breather 16, 89. 

^x compound rising tone 

162,, 
^x compound filing tone 

167,. 
*x weak stress 108. 
*x open stress 159. 
x; wide modifier 43, 66. 
x5 narrow modifier 43, 66. 
X5 nasality modifier 43, 69 d. 
51 uvula stop consonant 78. 
J consonant 79. 
d „ in ^nff 79. 

i. » 79- 

£j „ =?:Ital.^« 79. 

"J „ 79- 

q „ z=n 79, 

r „ 79- 
P „ :=m 79. 

XI trill modifier 690. 

o breath 25. basis for 

group-modifiers 100,113, 

172, 183. 
xo aspirate I20, 129. 
fi vowel-aspirate 120. 



LIST OF SYMBOLS. 
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•x gradnal vowel - glide 

119a, T^ia. 
X* breath-glide \%^, 
x«x glideless modifier 143. 
x: breath modifier 25, 48. 
•X strong stress 108. 
:x medium stress 108. 
;x extra strong stress 108. 
c consonant in G. ach 79. 
e „ in G. %age 79. 

o „ in G. ich 79. 

(D „ in you 79. 

^ » 79- 
<D „ =f 79. 

o „ 79- 

3 » 79- 

G „ in G. auch 79. 

€S „ 79- 

o „ i=.wh 79. 

s » =«' 79- 
a „ -k 79. 

€1 » =^ 79- 

Q » 79- 

ffi » 79- 

o „ =^ 79. 

© „ =rf 79. 

D ,, =jo 79- 
D „ =i 79. 
u ,, in thin 79. 



w consonant in then 79. 

> » =/79- 

> „ =t? 79. 

c „ 79- 

8 „ 79- 

CO „ 79. 

CD „ =Ital. ^^79. 

w .. 79- 

CO „ =^79- 

3 „ 79- 

3 » 79- 

x( back modifier 71a. 

xA front modifier 71b. 

XV point modifier 47, 71c. 

X) rounder (lip modifier) 39. 

x) non - syllabic modifier 

ii5» 150. 
xc inverter 71c. 

xp protruder 40, 71c. 

X glottal stop 30. 

xj blade modifier 71 d. 

xP inner rounder (lip-back 

modifier) 39. 

whisper 27. 

01 consonant 79. 

\ whisper modifier 27, 49, 

J throat-stop modifier 130. 
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